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The value of this book rests mainly upon the following general features : 
1, Simplicity. 
2. Comprehensiveness. 
3. Due Proportion of Theory and Practice. 
And upon the following special features. 
1. The Logical Classification of Algebraic Symbols under three heads. 
2. The use of an auxiliary quantity in explaining the operations with 
minus quantities in addition and subtraction. 
3. The generalizing of special problems at the end of each case. 
4. The careful gradation of problems so as to anticipate difficulties. 
5. The introduction of the new synthetic process of Composition as co- 
relative to Factoring. 
6. The full and logical treatment of Factoring, Fractions, and Radicals, 
upon which success in Higher Mathematics so much depends. 
7. The simple explanation of Greatest Common Divisor and Least 
Common Multiple, the clear and practical treatment of Involution and 
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Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE writes of it to the author: “It will not do for me to say again that 
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I carry it ab ut the house, reiding scraps to admiring listeners. I think the first twenty four pages make 
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SHELTER. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


A sheltered nook, four-walled and warm and bright, 
Set ’mid the gloom, and the deep, menacing roar 
Of wild winds sent from regions far and frore, 
Whose stern, majestic music fills the night ; 
Clouds veil the moon, buat dimly gleams her light 
Oa snowy roofs and roads and hill-sides hoar, 
While sinks and swells, rising to more and more, - 
The tumult of the elemental fight. 


Sach sounds without. Within are heard the sighs 
Of the pent sap—the log’s last sylvan moan. 
With whispers soft the rich-hued flames aspire. 
The clock ticks slowly as the minute flies; 
A cricket chirps; and one with mellow tone 
Reads ‘* Chevy Chase’’ to friends around the fire. 


A NEW YEAR'S WISH. 


BY MARGARET CROSBY. 


Away with vain philosophy, 

With puzzling creed and theory! 

And give me while endares life’s span 
A simple love for God and man. 


A love as of a little child, 

Who smiles bacause its father smiled ; 
The love a brother’s hurt that cures, 
That bears, believes, hopes, and endares, 


Let me my closest duties see 

So clear, that working patiently 

To finish them, I have no time 

To mark my brother’s fault or crime. 


Let me not headlong rush on fate, 
Bat Time’s unraveling process wait ; 
Enjoy the sun which shines for all, 
And glean life’s manna if it fall. 


Remembering I am but a part, 

In heeding thus my human heart, 
Which cares for what is sweet and near, 
OF the same love that moves each sphere, 


And sent ite law to rule on earth, 
When love transcendent here had birth ; 
That, tho’ this finite life must die, 
Love conquers still mortality. 
—New York Independent. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Country Surt. C. J. Ports, Bedford, Pa. : Good teaeh- 
ers do not complain ; they simply go elsewhere and get 


better wages. 


Supt. Joun Jasper, New York: The true peda- 
gogue,—the child leader,—cannot teach without develop- 


ing character. 


Grorcr B. Lanz, Nebraska: The essential points of 
a school system can be had as certainly under one teacher 


as under many. 


Surr. Epwin P. Seaver, Boston: The length of 
time pupils spend in school depends chiefly on the man- 


agement of the school. 


Supr. C. J. Pearse, Beatrice, Neb.: The teacher 
must exercise eternal vigilance to see that every exercise, 
every letter, every figure made by every pupil is his best. 

Tetearam Henap, Grand Rapids, Mich.: There is 
no easier or better way of raising the standard of the high 
school than by increasing the efficiency of the primary 


grades. 


Wittiam F. Brapsury, Headmaster Cambridge 
Latin School: The difficulties and mistakes of the pupils 
must be the main guide in deciding what particular ques- 
tions ought to be asked. 


Hon. A. S. Draper, Cleveland: Legislators will 
judge of the merits of school measures not only by what 
schoolmen say but more by the manner in which and the 
unanimity with which they say it. 

Prin. L. J. Tuck, Pawtucket Evening High School : 
Since nearly all our pupils are employed during the day, 
such branches as algebra and geometry, which require 
time and application, are pursued with more or less dif- 
ficulty, while history and literature might prove a con- 
stant source of pleasure and growth. 


Mrs Evpora Haiwmann, La Porte, Indiana: We 
cannot completely reconstruct individuals, but a judicious 
method of culture arranged with due reference to making 
the young women students healthy, vigorous, efficient, 
scientific, philosophic, artistic, and beautiful, would, in 
two or three generations, evolutionize humanity. 


Herzpert N. Sawyrr, Atkinson, N. H.: We fre- 
quently see parents who are unable properly to govern 
and control even one child, with whose ways and disposi- 
tion they have long been familiar, find fault because a 
teacher cannot easily govern a score, all of whom may have 
been entire strangers to her at the beginning of the term. 


THE QUINCY MOVEMENT. 
BY ONE WHO ° WAS IN IT. 


Teachers have heard so much about Quincy Methods 
and the Quincy System that many are probably tired of 
the subject. The press and the platform have presented 
it repeatedly from three different points of view,—that 
of the newspaper reporter, the school committee man, 
and of the educational expert. But I have often been 
asked, “What did Quincy teachers think of the Quincy 
System?” Because no one of them has yet given the 
public a glimpse, even, of this most interesting educational 
phenomenon, it may not be out of place to ask the readers 
of the JourNAL to look over with me some old memo- 
candum books containing notes (made at the time) of 
school exercises, teachers’ meetings, courses of study and 
methods of work in Quincy from 1872 to 1881. This 
review of its history will show plainly that what has 
been called the Quincey System or the Quincy Method 
was neither a system nor a method but a movement, and 
that it was more important and successful than is general- 
ly admitted. 

To begin at the beginning of the movement I turn to 
my note books dated 1870 to 1872. Col. Parker had not 
been heard of then, in Massachusetts. (uaincy was a 
‘own of some 8,000 inhabitants, and its affairs were 
managed, as is usual in New England, by boards of town 
officers elected at the annual town meetings, when appro 
priations were also made for schools, highways, street 
lights, ete., by a majority of its citizens assembled for 
this purpose. 

Quincy had sustained for a series of years the reputa- 
tion of having good schools and a very efficient school 
board who favored and secured liberal appropriations. 
At this time (1872) the school board consisted of six 
members, three of whom, at least, were actively promi- 
nent in originating the Qaincy Movement, ro much so as 
to deserve mention here. They were Jobn Quincy 
Adains, Esq., who was chairman of the committee from 
1869 to 1880, his brother, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jz., and Henry Farnum Smith, Esq. The last named 
gentleman was a lawyer by profession, @ talented man, 
self-sacrificing, public spirited, and very progressive in 
thought and purpose. He served the town faithfully on 
its school board for a number of years and was stricken 
by fatal disease at the post of duty—in one of the Quincy 


schools — while exaupining a class in history. 


The examinations which Mr. Smith especially helped 
to start, sustain and improve, were unique and important, 
because they stimulated, if they did not originate, influ- 
ences which led finally to the appointment of a superin- 
tendent of schools under such conditions as had not exist- 
ed before in any town or county in America. These 
examinations were public, partly written and partly 
oral, ofton very practical, for a long time quite regu- 
larly and systematically conducted, and occasionclly 
interesting and amusing. Through these, principally, 
four ideas came to be rooted and grounded in the minds 
of the committee viz: 

1. The results reached in the different schools of this 
town are very wnequal and there must be a reason for it. 

2. The best results are poor, not at all commensurate 
with the amount of money and effort expended to secure 
them ; the poorest are abominable. 

3. All our school work savors too much of the 
mechanical ; is unnatural and unphilosophical according 
to the dictates of common sense. 

4. We know little about these faults and weaknesses 
except that they exist, and nothing about ways and 
means to remedy them. The last idea certainly was a 
new one, rarely if ever cherished and fostered before in 
the ‘mind of a school-committee-man of that period. 

The complete story of the evolution of the Quincey 
Examination System till it led to the adoption of meas- 
ures which produced a revolution in the management of 
the schools, would be a profitable and interesting subject 
of study, but we have time to notice here only a few of its 
distinguishing features and to relate some experiences 
which may help to give it character, life, and color. 


United States History was a favorite topic with certain 
members of the board and to them generally this subject 
was assigned; but on one of these eventful occasions 
when the first class, which generally had to bear the 
heaviest burdens, had been called to the front and sat 
trembling in the august presence of the committee, they 
were surprised because the customary examiner in this 
branch had, out of courtesy, perhaps, given his subject to 
another member, a man better versed in farming than in 
history. A few easy questions had been asked and 
answered correctly, when referring to his book, the 
examiner put a hard question to the dullest pupil 
in the class. Of course he couldn’t answer it and 
was very much embarrassed ; so much so as to appeal to 
the good farmer’s sympathy, who proceeded to make 
everything more pleasant and agreeable by saying, in 
the blandest manner, ‘‘Oh, no matter! no matter! it is 
unimportant!” Whereupon the usual examiner inter- 
rupted with, ‘But isn’t it important? I want an 
answer to the question asked.” ‘Then several pupils 
volunteered and failed. By and by a bright boy gave 
the answer exactly as it was in the book, whereupon the 
man who first asked the question, having forgotten 
his previous remark, said, with many nods of approval, 
“Very good, very good indeed, that was an im. 
portant enoch.” I remember how the two Adamses 
seemed to enjoy questioning pupils in American history, 
when they found any able to think and to express 
what they knew in an original, natural manner. Bat 
oh, what frowns were cast on the class when most of 
them answered in single words or in the stilted sentence 8 
of the text-book! One class who were very good at 
memorizing and quite proud of their ability once re- 
ceived a scathing rebuke from the chairman of the com- 
mittee for pretending, as he expressed it, to talk aboat 
that of which they really knew nothing. There was al- 
ways an honest and very frank condemnation by certain 
members of the board, in that dark and shadowy past, 
of what Dr. J. M. Rice condemns so severely in a late 
oumber of the Forum,—the mechanical cramming oy 
children’s minds with words that have little force and 
no meaning. Oa the ot! er hand real intellectual develop- 
ment was appreciated and openly commended. I re- 
member one illustration of this most vividly, The chair 
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man of the committee, a free trader or “tariff-for-reve- 


nue-only ” man, asked a bright boy in onr history class, 
‘“‘ What is the American Tariff?” As quick as a flash 
eame back this answer: “It is a duty laid on foreign 
goods brought into America for the purpose of making 
home goods dearer.” “Capital!” said the examiner, 


“Capital! I think your teacher must be a free trader.” 
But he wasn’t. 
(To be continued.) 
THE INDISPENSABLE. 
BY § J. U. 


No requisition in one aspiring to the office of teacher 
is more important than the power to govern. Nothing 
can so lower one’s reputation, especially in the ranke of 
those of the same craft, as the failure to govern. With- 
out the ability to control, no one can attain success, and, 
on the other hand, no one who possesses it can be an 
entire failure. In what this power consists I am at a loss 
to determine. After studying the subject for years, and 
striving to analyze many characters of each class, I 
am at a loss to believe that it is quite independent 
of any mental gifts or moral attainments. Teachers 
have maintained order whose characters were not re- 
spected by their pupils. Neither can it be predetermined. 
Trial is the only way in which the governing gold or alloy 
may be decided upon ; and a terrible crucible this trial 
proves to those who are not able to bear this test by fire. 

Miss Fayle and Miss Winn were teachers in the same 
grammar school, holding corresponding positions, but re- 
cently Miss Fayle has been discharged, while Miss Winn 
is still pursuing her way with satisfaction to all concerned. 
The keenest observer, I am sure, without a knowledge of 
facts, would give a decision in favor of Miss Fayle. In 
person she is large, with a noble expression. Miss Winn 
is petite and of insignificant countenance. As a woman, 
Miss Fayle is certainly much more deserving of honor ; 
she is finely educated, thoroughly in earnest, and has a 
persevering energy which certainly deserved success. 
Her fellow-laborer, while setting at naught almost every 
requisite which some would have us believe necessary to 
the disciplinarian, and having withal but limited educa- 
tion and a frivolous cast of mind, has attained success 
with seemingly little effort. 

I once heard a teacher noted for governing ability say 
that she could not see how it was possible for a person of 
strong will to fail in discipline. Miss Fayle would not 
yield if she believed herself in the right, though the 
heavens should fall. Again, how often do we hear it 
asserted that no one can govern others who is not master 
of himself, yet Miss Winn is quite petulant, and it is no 
uncommon matter for her to lose her temper, while Miss 
Fayle has fine self-command. 

Miss Fayle, in her desire for results and in her desper- 
ation at failures, was constantly planning some new 
method of presenting a subject, and introducing variety 
in the manner of recitation, while Miss Winn moved on 
uniformly, not far distant from some old ruts against 
which teachers are often warned ; yet her pupils, though 
far from reaching the highest standard, made commend- 
able progress because she possessed the power of holding 
them to their work. 

In what this power consists I cannot determine. I am 
inclined to believe it is some subtle, indefinable magne- 
tism, though why this should not be apparent in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life I cannot understand. Why one 
_ of these individuals should impress one as a strong, con- 
scientious woman, and the other as something quite differ- 
ent, and yet one be able to gain the respect of children 
and the other fail to do so, is a difficult problem, which I 
fain would ask some one of more penetrating ken to solve. 
‘‘T know of no one to whose care I would sooner commit 
children,” said a successful instructor of one just dis- 
missed from her position. It seems to be a constitutional 
defect and irremediable ; never can these, though 

— *‘ rowing hard against the stream, 
See distant gates of Eden gleam.’’ 
They may be conscious of superiority in many respects, 
may have been urged by friends and teachers to this work 
as being one to which they were specially adapted; they 
may have devoted years and money to fit themselves for 
it, but, lacking this, no other gifts can avail, and all that 
is left them is to submit as best they can to their fate. 


THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY. — (VII.)* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, — 
Author of ‘“ Down East Master’s First School,” ‘School and Camp 
Series,’”’ etc. 


PUT THEM ON THEIR HONOR. 


There are two sides to a teacher’s life,—a romantic and an unro- 
mantic, They are strongly contrasted. Both are positive and real. 
There is the romantic side. A teacher is at work iu that very im- 
portant and serious field, the improvement of the intellect and the 
development of character. There is a consciousness of the nobility 
of this work. Its influence stretches far off into time, and will fol- 
low one into eternity. It gives a dignity to the daily duties, exalt- 
ing them into a serious profession. In the pursuance of all this the 
teacher enjoys a certain complimentary position in the community. 
There is the respect of the town always following anyone en- 
gaged in this work. It is very pleasant to occupy a sphere whose 
functions are so grave and so promptly acknowledged in the com- 
munity. It lifts one to a very agreeable standing. 

Opposite this walk on the charming mountain slope, io contrast 
with these delightfal romantic relations, is the unromantic side of a 
teacher’s duties. There are all the petty, annoying details of daily 
discipline, of contact with the prejudices and wills, the whims and 
the ignorance of the pupil. Work for John the immortal degener- 
ates into simple drudgery for John the blockhead, who cannot seem 
to explain the difference between acommon and a decimal fraction. 
The developing of a noble hamanity supposed to be in Susan Maria 
may need to be relinquished for a contention with Susan Maria’s 
vain and sensitive parents who think she is not properly considered. 
Paul, the day after his dismissal of a prominent scholar from the 
astronomy class, was on his way to school at the usual morning 
hour. The atmosphere of the romantic was encompassing him. 
Nabby Jane had shown signs of relenting, had tendered half an 
apology for her rudeness, and was coming back into the astronomy 
class on the teacher’s condition that like a docile lamb she was will- 
ing to be led up to the globe and there guided through those celes- 
tial pastures. That unromantic ‘‘thing’’ was out of the way. 
Paul had jast met Judge Alton, who handsomely complimented 
him on the success of the school. The father of Patty Weeks had 
said some very pleasant words. One huge, diligent young man had 
told Paul with what satisfaction he had attended the Academy and 
felt that Paul was shaping helpfully his course all through life. 

Peopie on the village street who rarely touched the hat to anybody 
acknowledged thus deferentially the echoolmaster’s presence. In an 
atmosphere of self-satisfaction, Paul walked slowly along to the 
Academy. ‘‘ A charming morning!’’ he said, as he looked off and 
caught the deep maroon flash on the oaks beyond the village and 
heard the softened strains of the pilgrim-river singing under the 
bridge on its way to the sea. In this mood of the romantic he 
entered the Academy. He walked along an aisle leading to the 
corner where on its shelf, with his own hands, he had deposited that 
unlucky globe the night before. Now, the globe was not there. 
‘What! How’s this?’’ he exclaimed. Then he noticed for the 
first time that a window near the shelf was open. He looked out 
and saw a plank sloping from the ground up to the window. 

‘* The rascal!’’ said Paul. ‘‘ Went out that way and lugged off 
that globe! ’’ 

Thus abruptly, chillingly, did Paul come out of the romantic and 
plunge into the unromantic, like one going immediately from a 
warm-water bath into an arctic current. To satisfy himself that 
the glebe had not been casually carried into some other part of the 
building, he looked all through the echoolroom and the assistant’s 
room, saying, ‘‘ It’s ridiculous to look here.” He even ventured 
into the dirty attic above and the dirty cellar below. Very unlike 
the proud, tidy schoolmaster who entered the building looked the 
humbled, begrimed being who closed this useless hunt. 

** Why, how you frightened me!’’ exclaimed his assistant, com- 
ing suddenly into the schoolroom. ‘‘I didn’t know who it was! ”’ 
“Don’t wonder. Excuse me. I must go home.” 

Seeking his room by a way as retired as possible, he repaired his 
damaged toilet and returned to his duties at the Academy. 

** Anybody borrowed the globe ?”’ asked the schoolmaster. “It 
—it—has gone somewhere.’’ 

Nobody knew where the globe had gone. Had great, round, 
vivacious Mother Earth excited this very small imitator to a rebel- 
lion, and set it to spinning round and off into space and was it 
now majestically rolling through the heavens ? ”” 

‘* That borrowed globe ’’ became the subject of much humorous 
comment in the school, and if talk could bring back lost articles, 
that globe would quickly have been in its place. 

Levi Green was much interested in this loss. 
from his stage-perch one day, ‘‘ Mr. Eadeecut! ’’ 

** What say ?’’ replied Paul, who was passing and had intended 
to slip by this inquisitor unnoticed. 

** Heard from that borrowed globe yet ?”’ 

** No; have you?’’ 

** Not yet, bat I don’t forget ye. I keep the subject afore people.” 

don’t doubt it,”’ replied Paul sarcastically. 

** You sus—pect anybody ?”’ 

—n —o,’’ 

** You put the thumb-screws to Bill Potter ?”’ 

should I ?”’ 

“ He’s a kind of old hand at such things.” 

** Not recently, Levi.’’ 

** Wall, I wae a-talking with Zeke Baker, and I found Zeke’s 
mind was a-working that way. Wall, it’s mone of my bizness, but 
I feel interested. Git up there, hosses! ’’ 

‘“‘Zeke Baker!’ exclaimed the schoolmaster as he walked on. 
**T don’t think I shall take his opinion.’’ 


* Copyrighted, 


He called down 


He was a nephew of Miles Baker, the Academy trustee, and 
boarded with him while attending school. Paul, the first moment 
his eyes rested on Zeke, distrusted the young man. 

** f don’t like those black eyes that seem to be mocking you al! 
the time,—eyes half shut,—no, I'don’t like them. They are not eyes 
you can trust, I know,’’ was Paul’s conclusion. 

He was a rough, uneasy fellow. Paul suspected that he and 
Nabby Jane were the sole proprietors of a private post-office, and 
that frequent mails passed between them. Paul had never actu- 
ally detected them. As for Bill Potter, he and Zeke had a 
little altercation out in the schoolyard one day. This had left be- 
hind an unpleasant feeling, and the relation of the two young men 
was hardly amicable. Bill Potter was one of those sorry youths 
who try to amend their lives, but their old reputation persists in sur- 
viving the amendment. It is one of the perils oi wrong-doing that 
the reputation thus acquired may disagreeably trouble one even 
aftera reformation. The lash of such a Nemesis may sink very deep. 


Bill had generally been credited with a poor accomplishment and 
worse intentions. hen Paul opened the school, Bill surprised 
everybody by asking for a chance to attend, and wished to stand in 
readiness to serve Paul in any way as a retarn for his tuition. Bill 


sition made by Bill, who had plainly tried both to behave and to 
learn. But his past could not be forgiven or forgotten by some, 
and he was suspected of ‘‘ borrowin’ that ere globe,’’ as Levi Green 
put it. Paul received an anonymous bit of writing; ‘‘ Ask Bill 
Potter if he knows about the borrowed globe.’’ Miles Baker, the 
trustee, informed Paul that he also had received such a note. Miles 
had not forgiven Paul for refusing to accept ‘' Amanday”’ as assist- 
ant, and had hardly noticed the schoolmaster since the rejection. 
He was a trustee, however, and he now nobly sank his feelings as a 
man in the consideration of his duties as a trustee. 

**T am to look after property and I can’t see property at the 
Academy damaged, squandered, you may say, through the neglect 
or suthin else of our principal,’’ concluded Miles. 

It uettled Paul exceedingly to see one day in the post office a 
notice signed by Miles Baker and Titus Potwin as trustees, regret- 
ting that for any reason property had been allowed to be lost »v: 
of the Academy and offering a reward. Judge Alton promptly 
followed this with another statement denying that any permission 
for the loss of property had been given, only as a thief’s own legs 
gave him his stolen opportunity. Commending the faithfulness 
and ability of the principal, Jadge Alton as trustee offered a re- 
ward for the detection of the thief. Jadge Alton and Patty 
Weeks’ father signed this. 

Paul read the two notices and the frown on his face showed that 
he did not enjoy the publicity that had been given to the fact of a 
borrowed globe.’’ 

‘* Things is gittin’ lively,’’ said a voice behind him. Paul 
turned and there were the sharp features of the stage driver, Levi 
Green. 

** Not unless you make them lively.’’ 

** Oh, it ’s none of my business, but it is gittin’ all ’round.”’ 
“Tt would not get round at such a rate if some people didn’t 
push it round,’’ 

Here Paul pointed to the notice tacked there by Miles Baker. 
He forgot that the post office was an institution under Levi Green’s 
sister, the postmistress, to disseminate gossip as wall as distribute 
mails. Ths afternoon of that very day Paul was requested by 
Miles Baker to “‘ step into the store a minate.’’ 

** Mr, Endicott,” said Miles with an injured air, ‘‘ I understand 
you say I’m a pushin’ round that ere globe of your’n and a stirrin’ 
up trouble.’’ 

Paul told him what he had said and added, ‘‘ you stuck up a 
notice offering a reward, regretting that any property had been al- 
lowed to be lost out of the Academy. Now if that is not a reflec- 
tion on the principal in a very public way, giving the whole matter 
very undesirable prominence, what do you call it? You don’t say 
a word to me, but you rush into pen-and-ink with that notice. As 
people don’t know what you mean, they are at liberty to conclade 
that you meant the principal connived at the theft, knew it was 
going on and allowed it to take plecs.’’ 

‘*N-n-o, no,” stammered Miles, “ only carelessness in permit- 
tin’ property to-to—”” 

**Carelessness, Mr. Baker ? I did not know that anybody in- 
tended to take it. What if a burglar should come into your house 
some night, and stun you by 2 blow on the head and carry off your 
watch, and then people charge your daughter Amanda with carelese- 
ness because she allowed property to be carried off, when she may 
have slept all through the transaction and knew vothing of it until 
morning ?”’ 

Paul when aroused into a disenssion had a very flaent and vigor- 
ous delivery, and any ideas that may have come into the head of 
the grocer were swept away before the echoolmaster’s torrent of 
words. 

stammered Miles I—’’ 

‘Well, do me justice, sir, do me justice,’’ vociferated Paul. 
** How would you feel—’’ 

Miles made one more effort to stem the rushing tide. 

“ Bat-but—you-don’t try to hunt the reskels up—”’ 

‘*Hant them up ? Pray tell me what cau J do? I laid the 
matter before my school. I try to treat my students as young 
ladies and young gentlemen. I asked them if they could say they 
knew nothing of that missing globe, of the manner of its disap- 
pearance, if they were clear of all complicity in the matter, then 
would they rise? Every scholar rose. I went through the school 
with that searching question, —thatis I put it to them as whole.’’ 

Titas Potwin says he would go through that schoul with 
stick.’’ 

“If Mr. Potwin should come with a stick, he would get 0° 


farther than the entrance door. I have sebolars who could handle 


was too poor to pay for his “schoolin’.”” Paul accepted the propo. . 
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him with one arm, I might say. But I don’t believe in the atick- 
method. I prefer to put my scholars on their honor—”’ 

‘* You put Bill Potter on his honor ?’’ 

‘* Certainly.’’ 

‘‘Ha-ha! There you are a leetle too confident, Mr. Endicott,’ 
Here Miles said he must go out to feed his critters. 

‘I wish I had the confidence in all of my trustees that I have in 
William Potter,” was Paul’s parting shot, and after delivering it, 
he naturally wished he had kept it back. It had gone oat thoagh 
and set the big, red ears of Miles Baker to tingling. The conver- 
sation made Miles rasolute to prove that at the Academy the aya- 
tem of putting scholars on their honor was a mistake, and especially 
that Bill Potter could not be trusted. 

Paul’s methods of discipline included the fact that he was his 
cwn monitor. 

“T don’t like to ask any of my scholars to do police daty, serviog 
as monitors. It is a disagreeable task for them. If I am my own 
monitor I can see all the mischief that the good of the school 
needs to have punished and much more than I wish to correct,”’ 
reasoned the schoolmaster. 

For every misdemeanor he gave a demerit mark. The record of 
the attendance, recitations, and conduct, as indicated by marks 
went home to the parents for examination and signature each week. 
A good report stimulated the scholar to do still better if possible. 
In the case of a bad report, the echolar was not without hope. 
Good conduct the next week would remove some of the previous 
poor marks. Any improvements worked backward, and certainly 
worked forward, for it encouraged the scholar in the way of 
well-doing. Paul had told his scholars, ‘‘ If you receive twenty-five 
demerits you are in danger of suspensioa, while fifty will shat the 
Academy door behind you hopelesaly.’’ 

The schoo! was easily governed, for they all knew that Paul was 
resolute and decided, and from his decision there was no appeal. 
The board of trustees did not have any voice in matters of disci- 
pline. They only held the property in trust They were the 
figure head at the bows of the ship, not the rudder at the stern. 
Paul steered. He did not rely simply on his good marks and bad 
marks for the control of the achool. He sedulously worked to 
create a public opinion in the school that would influence all to go 
to the side of the right and stand by it. He did strive to pnt his 
scholars on their honor, They saw that he wished to look upon 
them and respect them as young ladies and young gentlemen. 

“Tam aware,’’ reflected Paul, ‘‘ that I can’t make my ideas a 
success with those who have not been used to that style of self-gov- 
ernment, who must be controlled from the outside and who think of 
government as force, and regard law as tyranny. However, I will 
educate my scholars toward that better standard if I can’t educate 
_ them up to it.’’ 


LOOKING UPWARDS. 


A BIT OF OUT-DOOR ASTRONOMY—THE PLANETARY 
HEAVENS.- 


BY MINER A. PADDOCK. 


On the board draw a figure to represent the earth; at 
the east, or left,a disk to represent the moon; at the 
right, the san. Connect moon and sun by a circle above 


- 


-- 


the earth. At quadrature, or 90° east of sun, place 
Jupiter, and a little to west of Jupiter, place Mars. 

At quadratare, west of sun, place Saturn, and west of 
sun about 22°, place Mercury ; west of Mercury place 


night can be shown by pushing the moon along at 12° to 
13° a day so that on the 8th she is in conjunction with 
Saturn, on the 11th with Uranus, on the 15th with Venus, 
and on the 16th with Mercury. On the 17th she disap- 
pears as ‘‘ old moon,” being in conjunction with the san. 
Coming by to the east of the sun she is new moon, set- 
ting after the sun. On the 23d she is in conjunction 
with both Jupiter and Mars, these planets having by this 
time come quite close together. On the 27th she is in 
conjunction with the telescopic planet Neptune, and on 
the 3ist she is again full, making two full moons for 
January. 

In describing the moon’s progress per day, allowance 
of course must be made for the forward motion of the 
various bodies with which she will come into conjunction. 
Thus on January 2nd, Saturn and the sun are at quad- 
rature or 90°. But the earth is moving around the sun 
at about a degreea day. This gives the sun an apparent 
forward movement of about the same rate, so that in 
fifteen days it happens the distance between the sun and 
Saturn is increased by about that number of degrees. It 
requires therefore till the 17th for the moon at its rate of 
motion to come into conjunction with the sun. Mercury 
and Venus revolving about the sun inside of the earth’s 
orbit participate in the apparent forward movement of 
the sun of a degree a day. 

If desired, the names of the twelve zodiacal constel- 


lations may be written on a larger circle outside the one 
drawn, placing Jupiter in Pisces, the 12th zodiacal con- 
stellation, the“moon in Gemini, Saturn in Virgo, the sun 
in Capricornus, the twelve being generally drawn with 
equal spaces. 

The common line connecting these positions of the 
heavenly bodies may be drawn circular since it is ap 
parently acircle. The effect of vision is to project them 
all at an equal distance upon a circular or spherical back- 
ground. 

It must not be fancied that this circle is an exact east 
and west figure. It is the sun’s path, or the ecliptic,— 
neither the celestial equator nor the prime vertical. 

The ecliptic is placed at an angle of 23}¢ degrees to 

the equator, and it will be curious to note the many and 
different oblique positions it takes during a night. Pupils 
can learn to make drawings of the principal constella- 
tions through which it passes, to note the chief stars 
and finally to lay down the sun and moon’s paths among 
the constellations. 
They will learn also to mark the positions of the 
planets, whether they have a forward or retrogres. 
sive movement, and to draw designs to show why either 
of these conditions exist. 

Tue Eventnc Heavens.—As the darkness comes on, 
during the first week in January, at the south east 
nearly half way up from the horizon, observe the brightly 


planetary neighbore, and, belonging to our solar aystem, 
they may be studied for what they reveal to us of them- 
selves, and what they are able to teach us of the sun’s path. 
It would be well at sunset to mark the exact point at 
which the sun touches the western horizon. Perhaps 
from where you stand, a distant house or tree will indi- 
cate the spot. You observe that it is not in the exact 
west, but really about 23° south of the west point. The 
sun is in fact at its farthest departure to the south and 
elready bas turned to come north. It stood still (Solstice), 
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Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


on the 21st of December, at which time the nights were 
longest. 

It would be well also in this connection to note the 
point at which the rising sun comes above the eastern 
horizon, 23° south of the east point, and to observe the 
low, small circle which the sun describes during the day, 
and the consequent effect in shortness of day and di- 
minished amount of heat and light which we receive. 

As the sun in January, and succeeding months moves 
along the path we are to lay down for it, notice how the 
eastern and western points at which it cuts the horizon 
draw nearer the exact east and west until, when the sun 
arrives st the equator or equinoctial, the days and nights 
are equal. To mark out the paths along which the sun 
is going to travel, fancy a curved line drawn through 
Jupiter and Mars, extend it over to the south-west bend- 
ing it down to the setting sun, and, carrying it over to the 
northeast, bring it down to the horizon about 5° south of 
the full moon, (5° will be about ten times the diameter 
of the disk of the moon.) This line quite accurately 
represents the sun’s path among these constellations, and 
shows where its course is to be during the next six 
months. Notice how obliquely at this time of year and 
hour it is placed in the heavens extending from southwest 
to northeast. 

As evening progresses, observe its changing obliquity. 
Aboutgsix hours after, the two efids will be at the east 
and west points. In the morning it will extend south- 


Fig. 7. The three Crescents of January 12th and 14th. 


east to northwest. This is because a portion of the sun’s 
path will have gone below the west horizon while an- 
other portion will have come above the eastern. Trace 
also the constellation leading from Capricornus in the 
southwest to Gemini where the moon is in the east. 

It will be interesting to watch the behavior of Mars 
and Jupiter during January. By comparing these with 
any fixed stars, it will be seen that both planets are mov- 


ing toward the east, Mars quite rapidly. Jupiter moves 

Venn, the and. in ite orbit eight miles a second, and Mars fifteen miles— 

Thus drawn the figure represents the apparent relativ quuPITER: ie 
positions of the bodies named on the 2d of January, 1893. MARS » “up 

. ‘te the sun, rising as the a ad yp igv™ = | than three times as far away as Mars, and the two are at 

The ~ seen be about the same relative position just now with regard to 

the sun, from which we may roughly compute the appar- 

whole illamined face or full moon. If itis ve ap oth «eee perdleo ee ent speed of Mars at six times as fast. This computa- 

vent the pasition.om.dannery. ist, place He mace © Fig. 3. Moon approaching the planet Jupl- Fig. 4. tion is verified when at the end of one year we find Mars 


13° up from the horizontal line, and cut off the eastern ter and Mars near her node, 


side to form the gibbous phase. 

To represent the morning heavens place the sun at the 
east, the moon at the west, reversing the planets to cor- 
respond. The moon is setting just as the sun rises. This 
situation of the heavenly bodies is jast 12 hours after the 
position in Fig. 1, or on the morning of January 3d. 


The position of the moon for each succeeding day or 


in Libra, six constellations ahead, while Jupiter is in 


More brilliant than any neigh- | Aries, only one ahead. 

On the 25th of January the two planets will be in con- 

janction in Pisces. Mars on the 1st is a little south of 
idi i liptic, and on the 8th the planet crosses the sun’s 

th thern meridian, see a ruddy glowing star, the/|the ecliptic, 

i Mars whose nearness to the earth a short time!path (ascending node), and eo we may predict that he 

ago produced 80 much commotion. These are our nearest will pass very close to Jupiter. Let us see, when the 


beaming planet Jupiter. 
boring star he is easily recognized. ; 
To the west of Jupiter, and nearly as high, quite on 
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time comes, how closely they will come et since 
Jupiter cannot get very far from the ecliptic. 

In August last, the war-god of the sncients, for reasons 
of his own, was moving rather leisurely in Capricornus to 
the west when Jupiter began to follow in the same direc- 
tion. On the 4th of September, however, Mars resumed 
his eastward movement, whereupon the two planets could 
be seen in the heavens steadily approaching each other. 
But on the 9th of December Jupiter came to a standstill, 
possibly to await the coming of Mars, when suddenly, as 
if divining the intentions of his subject, he too turned, 
and with such speed as he could attain, hastened to the 
east; but the nimbler Mars leaves him far in the rear, 
nor once turns to greet him. On he speeds, through con- 
stellation after constellation, during 93 and a good part 
of ‘94, but in March, 1895, having completed the circle, 
he again approaches the Thunderer from the west, though 
not till after he has made a headlong retrogressive move- 
ment on catching sight of the massive form of Jupiter in 
his van. 

It is a profitable exercise for pupils to make drawings 
to represent the accelerated and retrogressive movements 
of the planets with stationary points and the cause of 
these aspects. 

On the 20th and 21st of the month the new mvon will 
be in this quarter of the heavens in the constellation 
Aquarius. She will be south of the ecliptic, and her path 
will cross the sun’s path in Pisces a few degrees east of 
Jupiter. 

Make a drawing to represent the sun’s path with the 
moon’s path crossing it, but be careful not to give too 
wide an angle as it is but five degrees, placing Jupiter 
nearer the node than Mars and the latter a little above 
the ecliptic (Fig. 3). 

On the 23d of January the moon will be in conjunction 
with the two planets on the same evening (Fig. 4). 

The position of the three is certainly very noteworthy 
and well worth bearing in mind till that time. It would 
be interesting if the moon should actually cross one of 
them, as she may, on account of the nearness of her node 
at the east. 

This node is the region of eclipses. On Nov. 4 the 
shadow of the earth lay here as the moon came along, 
and of course the moon ran into the shadow, produtving 
an eclipse, which, however, was seen upon the opposite 
side of our earth as it took place in our day time. 


The sun is now approaching this node from @apri- 
* cornus, at the rate of about a degree a day, and will not 
be able to get by without the moon coming along and 
crossing his disk. This will produce an eclipse of the 
sun April 16, total along a line drawn through South 
America, the Atlantic Ocean, and Sahara, Africa—unfor- 
tunately not visible to us. But six months before, Oct. 
20, at the opposite or descending node, the same phenom- 
enon occurred, producing an eclipse on the upper part of 
the sun, probably seen by all our readers, 

In February Jupiter will be so near this node (the 
ascending) that it is difficult to see how an eclipse (occul- 
tation) of the planet can be avoided. 

The Morning Heavens.—Owing sometimes to the 
clearing of the atmosphere during the night, its more 
uniform density toward morning, and the absence of the 
smoke and dust of day, the morning heavens frequently 
contain beauties and glories undreamed of by those who 
sleep. 

As we have been studying Jupiter and Mars in the 
evening heavens, Saturn and Venus have been rendering 
the morning heavens a scene of unusual attraction. 
Venus, following the sun, overtakes Saturn and passes 
him, while the latter slowly follows her till January 22, 
when discouraged he turns and retraces whence he came, 
to the west. At some future time we will ascertain why 
he turned. 

Those who chanced to look at the morning sky in 
November saw Venus gorgeously blazing in the east, the 
most brilliant small luminary of the sky, next in power, 
in fact, to the moon. Close by her was the great planet 
Saturn, but looking small indeed in comparison. 

Beauty is nearly always deceptive. Turn the telescope 
on Venus and we notice that she constantly changes her 
phages, like the moon. Little more can we discover. 


Bat turn our instrument on Saturn and we have a uni- 
verse of wonders revealed to us—a miniature solar system. 


Venus has passed her greatest western elongation, 


that ig, gone as tee the « sun to west as 
will appear to move, and is now sweeping around behind 
the sun toward superior conjunction. She has also passed 
her greatest brilliancy. 

Mercury, on the other hand, is, January 1, just at its 
greatest elongation, but owing to its speed in its orbit of 
thirty miles per second, and the shortness of its year, 
—eighty-eight days,—will soon, at the end of the month, 
be at superior conjunction. 

The moon becomes a part of the morning heavens at 

any time after full moon. On the morning of the third, 
from the point of the southeastern horizon where the sun 
is to rise, through Mercury and Venus describe a circle 
of the heavens over to the setting moon, or rather, five 
degrees south of the moon. It is the ecliptic. It will 
assist in finding Saturn, which at that hour is about half 
way over. To the west of Saturn is a faint fixed star, 
and about midway between Venus and Saturn, but a little 
to the right of the line, is Spica of Libra, a first magni- 
tude fixed star. Venus will be known by her brilliancy. 
The line will help to recognize Mercury and Saturn. 
Notice its direction southeast to northwest as compared 
with its direction of last evening. 
The moon will be in close neighborhood to Saturn on 
the 7th. Trace the line again and find Saturn. The 
planet will be a little south of the line. On the 8th the 
moon will pass the planet a little to the north, and Jater, 
the other planets, as stated, passing to south of Venus, 
Mercury, and the sun. She crosses her descending node 
on the 10th. 

The presence of five members of our solar system in 

the same quarter of the morning sky, shining by the re- 
flected light of the rising sun, is an interesting phenome- 
non. Here is one of the attitudes which they will assume 
(Fig. 5). 
The way they appear under the telescope is shown in 
Fig. 6, with this difference, that while Cynthia, the 
earthly attendant, is decrescent, the two solar satellites 
are increscent, or simply crescent. 

Fig. 7 shows the relation of the bodies and their chang- 
ing phases, The moon is approaching a position between 
the earth and sun where she will disappear ; hence, is de- 
crescent. The planets are approaching superior conjunc- 
tion V’ and M’, in which position we shall see the full 
illumined face; hence they are now increscent. Pos. 
sibly at the middle of the month Mercury will ‘be too 
near the sun to be seen with the unaided eye. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


OBSERVATION QUESTIUNS. 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


Name things that a cat will eat. That a dog will eat. 
That each will eat that the other will not. 
How many claws has a cat on her fore foot? Hind 
foot? With which feet does she catch a mouse? Which 
feet bear the most of the weight in climbing a tree? 
Which feet have the longer and sharper claws? Why 
are the claws so sharp? What isthere over each claw? 
Can the cat draw its claw back into the sheath? 
For what is the sheath? Does the cat need it in walk- 
ing? Why? Does the cat make any noise in walk 
ing? Why not? 

Are the cat’s teeth for chewing or for tearing ? 

What is the shape of the cat’s eye—the popil—in day- 
light? In the night? 

For what are the long hairy “feelers” of the cat? 

Is the cat’s fur oily? 

Does the cat like the wet? If not, why not? 


OBJECTS AND SYMBOLS. 
BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


It is well understood by primary teachers that the 
earliest lessons in arithmetic must be based on objects 
which the children can handle themselves, be these ob- 
jects buttons, sticks, pencils, balls, or what not, assertions 
to the contrary of recent date notwithstanding. “ Pro- 
ceed from the object to its symbol ” is one of Pestalozzi’s 
maxims, which has been accepted after a test of eighty 


years, Every one who ever taught a primary school ‘hy, 


that is a diffcalty i in changing 
from the fact (the object as well as the number) to the 
symbol (the figure). As long as the children handle ob. 
jects and talk about them, there is no difficulty, but just 
as soon as the numbers one to ten are expressed by fig- 
ures on the board; that is, as soon as the facts are re- 


Fig. 1. 
placed by symbols, the young children are asked to per- 
form mental gymnastics of (comparatively speaking) as 
high an order as when Von Hartmann deliberates on the 
“* Philosophy of the Unconscious.” 
If we used the Roman notation, the difficulty would be 
removed, for the Romans used lines for numbers, indi- 
cating that they stood for fingers. Thus, five was repre- 
sented by an angle; that is, the whole hand, of which 
only the outlines, or the outer two fingers were made. 
Siz was one hand and one finger ; seven, one hand and 
two fingers; eight, one hand and three fingers; nine, 
either one hand and four fingers or ten minus one finger ; 
ten was represented by two hands. Zen was not the 
letter x nor was five the letter v (the Roman w), text-book 
assertions to the contrary notwithstanding, as Diesterweg 
clearly proves. Fifty was represented by fiva tens, to wit : 
that is, four fingers widely sep- 
\ \ | : arated from the thumb. The 
( F Romans did not use letters in 
notation until they came to ex- 
press one hundred. 

All through the Middle or Dark Ages the people used 
this Roman notation; but the Moors and Arabs, whose 
mercantile connections extended to Hindostan, found 
in that ancient mine of learning numerical figures 
which seemed to them less cumbersome. They adapted 
them and brought them to Spain, from where they found 
their way into the Christian world. It was in the year 
1492, the year of the fall of Granada, the expulsion 


of the Moors and the destruction of Moorish culture, 
and the year of the discovery of America that Adam 
Ries was born,* who published in Nuremberg, Germany, 
in 1550, the first school arithmetic using the new-fangled 
figures erroneously called Arabic figures. Hence it is no 
no more than just for teachers to celebrate the 400th 
anniversary of the birth of Adam Ries, together with 
the 300th anniversary of the birth of John Amos Come- 
nius. Permit me to do it by showing how the figures 
originated. 

They actually were facts before they became symbols, 
like the Roman figures (Fig. 3). It will be observed that 
each of the figures in the first and fourth lines consists of 
as many bars as it symbolically represents. When these 
figures were written, it was done negligently (see line 2 
of Fig. 3), and the difference between the second and 
third lines is too insignificant to mark it out. Thus 
slowly and imperceptibly the fact of eight things, for in- 
stance, grows to be the figure eight (8), a mere symbol. 

Looked at from an archwological point of view, the 
The in- 


. 21s his poral, taken from the title page of his‘book. 
+ 4, says; “ Year 1556. Adam Ries, in the 58th yoar of his life, 
otto his coat of arms, symbolizing twice two is four, 
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origin of our present figures is interesting, but there is a 
deeper significance in this presentation of mine. When 
asa young man I taught a primary school, I discarded 
the conventional Arabic figures and used on the black- 
board the geometrical figures of Fig. 3, and after a week 
or two thoze below them, thus doing away with the diffi- 
culty of applying symbols at too early a stage. Gradu- 


(284567 890 


Fig. 8. 


ally the figures I made on the board, and the children 
on their slates, became more and more rounded off,— 
conventionalized, as it were,—till they were mere sym- 
bols. Later on in the course the children made the fig- 
ures as done everywhere in the civilized world, without 
having had to go through the difficulty of dealing with 
symbols before they were prepared for such mental ath- 
letics. In other words, I made the pupils proceed the 
same way mankind has gone, only with this difference, 


1 2 8 4 6 
* 
@ eee @eee 
7 8 9 10 
Fig, 4. 


that I abbreviated the process of evolution from cbject to 
symbol. 

Grube, in his admirable treatise on primary arithmetic 
(see Soldan’s and Seeley’s translations), has the wisdom 
of giving to each number up to ten a typical figure which 
combines fact and symbol (Fig. 4). They are the well- 
known domino-figures extended to ten, and Grube con- 
sistently refers to them in the analysis of numbers. This 
is only another way of doing the same thing that in the 
innocence of my heart I did when the origin of the 
Arabic figures was revealed to me. 


THE COURTSE 'P OF MILES STANDISH.—(II ) 
3Y AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


II.—On the Poem. 

1. What is the poetic form of “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish ” ? 

2. Why is not the English language favorable to the 
use of hexameters ? 

3. What is to be gained by uee of hexameters instead 
of pentameters ? 

4. Which verse, dactylic or iambic, is the better suited 
to English words ? 

5. Give fine examples of alliteration ; e. g., 


‘Borne on the sand of the sea, and the swelling hearts of the 
Pilgrims.”’ 
6. Give fine examples of similes, metaphors, and per- 
sonifications ; g., 
‘* Rongh-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a charch- 
ard.’’ 
* Over a gleamed far off the crimson banners of morning.”’ 
is re pene «te pp the waves at the base of the rocks, and above 
Bowed and whiepered the wheat on the hill of death.”’ 
7. What is the allegory of the rivulets ? 
8. Cite and explain the scriptural allusions; tie histor- 
ical allusions. 
9. Explain the following figures and give the thought 
in literal language: 
a. “to wait like a ghost that is speechless.” 
b. to the Holy Land of his longing.” 
c. * concealed with the plague in his cellars.” 
d. “issued the sun, the great High Priest.” 
e: ‘No man can gather cherries in Kent at the 
season of Christmas.” 
f. “as if he were grasping a tiller.” 
10. What inimitable descriptions of natnral objects ? 


& birds, arbutus, the ocean, 


11. Tilustrate and comment upon the poet’s use of 


series and climaxes. a 


Mark the effect of their use. 

13. Sean: 
A. First paragraph, “ The Wedding Day.” 
B. Chapter VII. 


there was hatred.” 
scabbards of wampum,”’ 
as a needle,”’ 
c. ‘‘Fled not; he was dead. Unswerving and swift had 
hands clutching the greensward, 


of his fathers.’’ 


C. Last paragraph, ‘“‘ John Alden.” 
D. ‘‘ Died in the winter together; I saw her going and 
coming.’’ 


adapt the movement to the thought. 4 


HISTORICAL POEMS. 
The reading of these selections would make interest- 


United States History. 
Period of Discovery : 
Columbus— Lowell. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert—Longfellow. 
Period of Colonization : 
Pocahontas—L. H. Sigourney. 
Ode to Jamestown— Paulding. 
The Song of the Pilgrims—Uphorn. 
Landing of the Pilgrims—Mrs. Hemans. 
The Pilgrim Fathers—Pierpont. 
The Twenty-second of December—Bryant. 
The Exiles— Whittier. 
An Interview with Miles Standish—Lowel/. 


2. Senator Randall Lee Gibson of Louisiana was the grandaon of 
Revolutionary soldier who went into the Southwest after the close 


12. G z a of that war. His father wasa sugar planter in Louisiana. Orator of 
ive examples of repeated lines or OXPFOSE10NE. | the class of ’53, Yale, among his classmates were ex-President White 
of Cornell, U.S. Justice Shiras, and KE, C. Stedman. He then took 
ap the study of law in Louisana University, completing his studies 
in Berlin, and traveling in Russia, after which he was attaché at our 
Legation at Madrid forsix months. He returned to Louisiana and 
grew sugar cane until the Civil War. as a private, h 
bs endehip was in their locks, but in their hearte rose quickly to captain, colonel, and pose nielemrtitie. 
ges . guishing himself by military skill and great nal b . Fi- 
Round their necks wer. suspended their knives ip oancially ruined by the war, General Gibson space ‘satire Mee 
tice law in New Orleans and buil trong i 
“ Two- and soon built up a s ractice, 
wo-edged, trenchant knives, with points sharp | to Congress in 1878 he could not bis vont ati 1875. 
In 1883 he was promoted to the Senate. He was considered as the 
tied father rs the Mississippi river improvement policy which has done 
P " so much for the development of the river states during the 
assed through his brain, and he fell with both twenty years. In 1882 Paul Tulane selected him as Me 
P he board of administrators wh the $1 
who managed the $1,500,000 upon which 
Seeming in death to hold back from his foe the land Tulane University is founded. This career is in many ways almost 
an epitome of one of the most marked currents which have run 
through our entire national history. 


3. M. John Lemoinne, died 14th December, was prominent in 


hag political, journalistic, and historical circler. Born in Lon- 
14. Give i 8 as on, he did much to further the acquaintance of the French with 
Give instance where arrangement of feet in line], English, through his articles in the Journal des Debates, the 
magazines, and in his books. His death makes the fourth break 
in the ranks of the forty ‘‘ Immortals,’ who constitute the French 

Academy. This body contains the flower of France in literature 
art, sciénce, and learning. 


4. Sir Richard Owen, who died the 10th of December, in London, 


J . | was a foremost ialist in ti . Hi 
ing and profitable supplementary work for classes in 
close and persistent attention to a specialty. 


5. Forefather’s Day is now generally observed in all the larger 


cities by the many societies of New Englanders and their descend- 
ants, on the anniversary of the landing at Plymouth, 


6. Mauna Loa, the great volcano of Hawaii, is reported as again 


in eraption. The contemporary accounts of such an upheaval, and 
of the accompanying earthquakes, have a vividness entirely lacking 
in the descriptions given in text-books, 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 


this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


Evangeline— Longfellow. 

The Old Thirteen—C. 7. Brooks. 

The Witch’s Daughter— Whittier. 
Period of Revolution : 

Paul Revere’s Ride—Longfellow. 

Lexington— Holmes. 

The Battle of Lexington— Whittier. 

Concord— A. B. Street. 

Nathan Hale—Finch. 

The Battle of Eutaw—Sims. 

The Ranger— Whittier. 

Under the Old Elm—Lowell. 

Song of Marion’s Men—Bryant. 


Yorktown— Whittier. 
— The Practice of Education. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What are the two chief topics of public discussion, re- 
lating to the next presidential administration? Why ? 
2. Who was the United States Senator who died De- 


cember 15th. 
3. Who was John Emile Lemoinne, and what is a 


French “ Immortal ?” 

4. Who was Sir Richard Owen? 

5. What is “ Forefather’s Day?” 

6. Where is Mauna Loa? 
ANSWERS. 


1. President Cleveland’s Cabinet and the advisibility of hold- 
ing an extra session of Congress. The men selected for the 
Cabinet will be those whose advice and whose views upon all ques- 
tions relating to the administration of the government will have 


is hampered by the demands of state and sectional representation, 
and of party policy. ° 

The Democratic party will have the control of the government 
after March 4, but our system of Congressional sessions makes it 
impossible for any legislative action to be taken by the party ine 
regular session of the new congress until after the first Monday in 
December following. [See Constitution : Art. I, § 4. Note that 
this is purely optional with Congress.} But the President has 
power to copvese Congress at other “ extraordinary '’ occasions. 
[Const. Art. II, § 3] By calling an extra seasion, the new ad- 
ministration in Congress would gain nine months in which to ex- 
hibit the effect of any change in the national policy before the con- 


gressional 
hibition was clearly shown by the campaign an 


d election of 189). 


280. CHARADE. Phonetic. 


No man liveth under the sun 
Who does not commit my first ; 
My second's a prophet of olden time 
Who often foretold the worst. 


My whole means true-hearted or honest. 
(Do you think you have it, my friend ?) 

If people were whcle in actions and words, 
Discension and strife would soon end. 


281. OmiTrED VOWELS. Proverbs. 


1. -n- m-st b- s—m-bd- -n -rd-r t- h-v- -n-m-~a, 
2. K--pc-~-l. -ng-r ~s n-t -rg-m-nt. 

8. Th- -nl- w-y t- h-v- - fr-~nd ~s t- b- -n-. 

4, Th- s-cr-t -f s-cc—as -s c—nst-nce— t- p-rp-i-. 

5, - w--ld 1-th-r b- reght th-n b- Pc-z-d-nt. 


282. ANAGRAMS. 


They were coming home from the cutree/ ; 
She said it had been “ ao nice,”’ 

But she was too warm to enjoy it; 
He said, ‘‘ We'll have some race mice. 


She made not the slightest objection, — 
I thought she'd a triamphant air,— 

And before they reached home,—shall I tel! it ? 
He'd bonght her a lot of slam care. 


I'd forgotten to say that before this 
He’d paid for some draw a foes ; 

And he sighed when he counted the bills that night, 
Aud muttered ‘‘ How fast money goes!” 


But he went the next night to the sail co, 
And spent more moneg than ever : 

Then proposed to the girl who had cos: him so mach, 
Bat she’s “‘ only a sister ’’ forever. 


283. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of thirty letters. 

My 8, 2, 27, 21, 18, 16 is gloomy. 

My 28, 15, 23, 24, 10, 19 is often applied to a colored person, 
My 11, 6, 29, 25 is « kind of boat. 

My 17, 9, 30, 4, 12 form large part of the population of the 


the most weight with the president. In his selection the president Uelted States. 


My 20, 14, 7, 5, 6, 26, 3 is an open-work pattern put on with a 


brash. 


My 6, 13, 22, 14, 1 are articles of apparel. 
My whole is one of Coleridge’s aphorisms. 


ANSWERS FOR SEPT. 29. 


263. Fandango. 

264. Pots, stop, post. 

265. Cowper, Holmes, Dryden. 

266 Pansy, rose, lilac, peony, pink. 

267. Kane, lane, fane, wane, mane, Dane, cane, bane, cane, 


i f 1294, The real importance of gach an ex-| pane, vane, 
elections o er 268. Stable—table, sable, slab, tab, late, stale, able, ale, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 29, ’ 


Never forget the importance of the old law of associ- 
ation in teaching and learning. 


THERE is no good teaching in any grade without draw. 
ing is taught. It is a necessity in every branch. 

YALE is to require greater familiarity with English 
literature in theory and practice. So much the better for 
the colleges and preparatory schools. 


Henry B. Pearson, “late teacher and lawyer,” has 
bequeathed $30,000 for co education. 


Tue teachers of Cincinnati have had a ten day’s fair 
netting $15,000 for their mutual benefit fund. 


CLEVELAND will promote’from grade to grade hereafter 
on the recommendation of teachers. Superintendent 
Draper proposes to make a genuine effort to abolish 
grade examinations without sacrifice of scholarship. 


Cxicaco is having a deal of quiet merriment over the 
attempt to change from the “ tobboggan-slide slant’ let- 
ters to the upright, and jf looks as though “the second 
largest city in America” would soon be in the perpendic- 
ular. 


Women teachers are beginning to ask why they cannot 
“club” with the men if they are willing to pay for their 
own dinners. It would be'a vexatious question if forced 
to the point. Why do they not “club” by themselves 
and challenge the “ brethren ” to a joint banquet debate ? 


Tae Swedish system of gymnastics is about to be in- 
troduced into Brooklyn, 7. ¢., unless the opponents, and 
they are decidely outspoken, defeat the purpose of Super- 
intendent Maxwell. There has never been so square an 
issue made upon the merits of the system as in New 
York’s great suburb. 

PERSONAL REMINISOENCES.—The Massachusetts 


Schoolmasters’ Club started out upon its year under Su- 
pervisor Metcalf in a new vein. ‘ Personal Reminis- 


cences ” was the theme and the older men, as a rule, had 


the floor. Mr. George H. Martin of the Boston board of 


supervisors was the young man of the occasion. Nathan- 
iel T. Allen of the West Newton English and Classical 
High School, George A. Walton of the State Board of 
Agents, Supt. Albert P. Marble of Worcester, and James 
A. Pagewere the other reviewers of the past, personally 
and professionally. 


Tae Story or THE Quincy Mernops.—We begin 
this week the publication of a series of articles which give 
for the first time the complete story of the Quincy methods, 
written by the one person whose pen could do the work full 
justice. The writer was there before Colonel Parker came, 
was there all through his time, and remained afterward. 
It is needless to say that he was in full sympathy with 
Colonel Parker then, and is now, as none other should 
attempt to tell that story. At the same time other expe- 
riences have been abundant, personal honors have beep 
sufficient to enable the pen to write the story without 
attempting to make it a means of glorifying the man as a 
champion. This is one of the most important series of 
articles that the JouRNAL has given its readers. 

Mr. JEREMIAH Piimpron, who died in Boston on the 
28th ult., aged 83, was at one time master of the Dudley 
School, Roxbury, now Mr. Leverett M. Chase’s school. To 
him was largely due by indirection the bitterness of the 
discussion between Horace Mann and the “ thirty-one 
Boston masters.”” The papers published the fact that Mr. 
Mann considered Mr. Plimpton’s school far superior to 
any Boston grammar school, basing the statement upon 
the results of the celebrated test examinations that Mr. 
Mann was believed to have instituted. There were “ in- 
side views” of that most famous educational controversy, 
perhaps, in America, and Mr. Plimpton was “ inside ” of 
one of those views, and is one of the last survivors of the 
men educationally active at that time. 


MarrieD WoMEN TEACHERS ARE UNMARRYING.— 
The senseless crusade against the continuance in service 
of good women teachers who are married is leading to 
some sad revelations. In many cases it appears that they 


,|Teceive no support from their husbands, in some cases 


they are supporting invalid husbands, in other cases they 
are supporting their children while worthless husbands 
have practically deserted them. In some instances they 
have applied for a divorce in order to retain their 
only legitimate means of livelihood. Where there is one 
married woman teaching when there is no occasion for it, 
there would seem to be several who need the financial re- 
lief as much, to say the least, as the younger unmarried 
women. But the question is not one of need, but of first- 
class work. No teacher who is doing first-class work 
should be dismissed simply because she is married. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BEQUESTS. 


Thomas Ellis, Esq., of Boston, has given to the town of 
Rochester, Mass., quite a sum of money, the income to be 
expended annually for the benefit of the public schools. 
It isa singular fact that with our boasted love for and 
pride in our public schools, with millionaires multiplying 
and philanthropists everywhere increasing, benevolent 
money has rarely gone for the improvement of the public 
schools. True, in Chicago quite an amount has been ex- 
pended by one man for the supply of a small library for 
many, if not all, of the schools, and many of the schools 
have had special donations of works of art; in Boston, 
Mrs. Quincy Shaw spent her tens of thousands in pio- 
neer kindergarten work, and Mrs. Hemenway has been 
equally generous in the introduction of cooking, physical 
culture, etc., but all this is merely incidental to the great 
work needed. Hence the satisfaction with which we re- 
cord the gift of Mr. Millis and publish portions of his letter 
through which the gift was made. 

To the School Committee and others of Rochester :—Having, after a 
long and careful observation, come to the cunclasion that our best 
citizens, those on wkom our country has rested inthe past and must 
hereafter depend to maintain our free government and republican 
institutions, are those who have grown up under the parental roof 
and have graduated in our common schools. 

Yet among the many millions that have been donated to the 


higher institations of learning, the common schools. have been en- 
tirely overlooked. And having, as I hope and believe, alittle more 


means than | shall need, if administered with prudent eoopomy, to 


sustain me through what time remains of earthly life, and leave 
something comfortable for those who have a right, morally, to exl 
pect of me some assistance, and after that I expect to have a small 
eum which I wish to have devoted to some worthy charitable 
purpose. 

I am well aware that the small sum that I am able to give is but 
asmall part of the amount necessary to bring our public schools up 
to the highest state of perfection. But knowing that there are 
many people in the town blessed with a liberal share of this world’s 
goods and believing that their liberal hearts are as anxious, or more 
so, than mine, to put a part of it where it will do the most good to 
them that are so soon to take our places, I trust this will be added 
to until the income is sufficient to place our public schools equally 
as perfect and strong, or more so, notwithstanding our sparse popu- 
ation and other disadvantages, as those of any other town in the 
state. 


If this gift shall prove to be the forerunner of other 
gifts to this and other towns, it will be the dawning of a 
brighter day for the public schools of America. . 


STUDYING CHILDREN FROM 6 TO 16. 


In the Journat of June we presented on the editorial 
pages two articles upon “ Studying Children,” which have 
led to much correspondence and many assurances of aid 
in the study of children from 6 to 16. Other outlines 
have been given from time to time, and still others are 
here presented. 
After the first outline all that is needed is the age and 
sex of the pupil, the teacher’s name, and the number of 
the child in your report, so that Mr. Winship, who will 
direct this study personally, may be able to trace the child 
through all conditions. If the answers are carefully and 
fully given and the study sufficiently exact, the results 
may easily be made of very great service professionally: 
The results will be reported in the JourNAL oF Epv- 
CATION. 
Do not let this burden you. Write on any kind of 
paper you wish. If any questions trouble you, give them 
no attention. Skip all you please, only number the 
answers the same as the questions answered. 
[Give pupil’s age, sex, your own name, and his num- 
ber on every paper. | 
No. 7.—SLEEPING. _ 
[Be very judicious in asking these questions. Omit 
them if there is liability to trouble. | 

38. Has he regular hours for retiring and rising? 
What are they? 

39. How many hours does he sleep ? 

40. Does he sleep alone? 

41. Does he need to be awakened in the morning ? 

42. Does he dream ? 

43. Does he talk in his sleep ? 

44. Is he quiet or restless in sleep ? 


No. 8.—Eatina. 

[Be very judicious in asking these questions. Omit 
them if there is liability to trouble. } 

45. At what hour does he eat ? 

46. Does he eat between meals ? 

47. Is he hearty? 

48. Does he crave sweets? sour things? ideas food? 
beef ? vegetables? cereals? milk? 

49. Has he strong likes and dislikes regarding food ? 

50. Is he healthy ? 


DO WE TEACH TOO MUCH OR TOO LITTLE? 


This is an intense age. Whatever we do, good or bad, we 
are apt to overdo. The schools did little more than teach 
facts. ‘ Knowledge is power,” was the motto, therefore 
“ get knowledge ” was the teacher’s cry, and children did 
get knowledge. But this came to be overdone. Not 
that children knew too much ; they did not get power to 
use the knowledge they acquired. Then came the re- 
bound,—with the motto, “In the acquisition of know- 
ledge there is power.” Now the eonditions are changed, 
and “methods,” “devices,” “principles” of teaching 
come upon the throne and all bow before them, some 
reverently, some abjectly as a slave before his master. 
There are many evidences that this has gone as far to the 
one extreme as the other theory and action went to the 
other and that petrifaction has only been supplemented 
by putrefaction. 

Some of the tests made in these latter days show con- 
clusively that there is little knowledge whatever virtue 
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there may bein the “meted” Vine 


extreme, nor in any on but in bh 

y @ mean, but in having the m 
equal the extremes. As 2:4:: 4:8 and though Pe: 
extreme is small and the other large and neither mean is 
either large or small, the product is the same whether 
you multiply the means or the extremes. The propor- 
tion should be,—Power : Knowledge : : Method: Power 
and then the balance will be preserved between method 
and knowledge. No method is of service except as it is 
employed in acquiring knowledge, and a method that 
carries the most knowledge to the mind the most easily 
and retains it there longest, is that which is worth the 
most. There is no test of a method that is of value ex- 
cept that which tests the knowledge it conveys and re- 
tains. A method can never be judged by what it is doing 
but by what it has done. Woe to the man who purchases 
a horse because he dances and prances in a dooryard be- 
fore he starts out for a journey. Happy the man who 
waits until the horse leaves forty miles behind him and 
then paws the ground for a fresh start. Woe to the 
school board, principal, or superintendent who selects a 
teacher only when they can “see her teach” and then 
estimates her by the tact and flippancy with which 
she shows off a method thst she has shown off twenty 
times before. Happy the man who tests her by the work 
she did last year, by the knowledge and power to acquire 
and retain knowledge after having had a year with her. 
There most be more and better knowledge and it must be 
longer retained, and the only test of a method is the 
ability it gives to learn and retain the most and the best 
knowledge. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The essentially living quality of history cannot better 
be shown than by having the pupils construct the po- 
litical hisiory of the present Congress, as it is made 
from day today. The work of collecting matter might 
be delegated to representatives of the class elected week 
by week. There are several cautions necessary, chief of 
which is the fact that history and not gossip is to be the 
aim. The gossip of the capital and its inhabitants is in- 
teresting, not to say often amusing, particularly when it 
is collected by one of our own faith. But mere interest 
is a very useless thing. The schools are to turn out citi- 
zens who shall have an interest in the nation’s affairs. 
Bat this interest must be trained to know what is worth 
being interested in, where it can find what it wants, and, 
perhaps the hardest, how to ignore the longest and most 
inviting columns of interviews and of discussions upon the 
prevailing feeling among the senators, ete., etc. In the 
two Houses of Congress the members do some talking, 
and what is said on the floor, especially if reported by one 
of the press associations, has a right to be considered as 
officially representing the views of the speaker, and the 
portion of his party which he represents. Certain bills 
are considered and votes taken, and these, better than any 
description, show most graphically just what sort of busi- 
ness occupies the attention of our national legislators. 
Reports and messages from the executive department 
show in detail how the nation is prospering, and there is 
no reason why every one should not find this out for him- 
self from these official statements of facts and figures in- 
stead of swallowing the deductions of the sanctum with 
its partisan proelivities and pressure. The greatest de- 
pendence upon the special representatives of the press 
comes in connection with what is going on in the many 
committee rooms where the real fate of all important 
measures is decided. Yet even here, the committees are 
usually induced to give out official statements for their 
own protection, and these are at least returns behind 
which it is not easy to go with safety. There is no better 
outline or ideal for such work than Schouler’s History of 
the United States, an admirable work, which traces our 
political history Congress by Congress. An understanding 
of the workings of Congressional procedure, the matter of 
hours, days, extensions, limits and all the other points 
which are needed to keep the unruly organism under 
control, will be one of the greatest benefits derivable from 
such a study of what Congress is doing. As an aid to 
this, the school should secure the manuals issued by each 
house for the guidance of its members, and at their dis- 


posal. The “ Congressional Directory” issued for each 


Congress ought also to be secured from the local repre- 
sentative or senator at Washington. This contains & per- 
fect mine of invaluable information, giving biographical 
notices of the members of Congress, the names, titles, 
ete., of everybody with whom a congressman is likely to 
have to do officially, plans of the capital, ete., and all the 
mass of statistics, facts, and miscellaneous information 
which one never knows where to find elsewhere. Every 
pupil, I refer of course to the upper grammar and high 
school grades, ought also to have a copy of the Constita- 
tion for reference. It is published as “Old South Leaf- 
let, No. 1” in the cheapest and most convenient form. 
Whenever an important subject is under debate in either 
house, it should be possible to secure the “ parts ” of the 
Congressional record, which are at the disposal of the 
members, containing the debate in full. With these, pu- 
pils can secure practice maybe,—I recognize that this is 
dangerous ground,—in picking ont from the mass of 
oratory the suggestive sentences and the paragraphs in 
which the speaker puts in most telling form the gist of 
his argument. But most of all, clearly understand that 
this is practice merely in making up history. The re- 
sult is, indeed, a good part of our contemporary political 
history, but this in its entirety is only a small portion of 
our contemporary history. The people and their civiliza- 
tion in its widest sense are the truest subject of history. 
We have done with history as the record of wars. We 
are now fast recognizing the essential weakness, if not 
falsity of Professor Freeman’s unhappy phrase: “ His- 
tory is past politics, politics is present history.” 


MEMORIES OF CALIFORNIA. 
(Editorial Correspondence.) 

Pasadena had as good elementary science work as I have seen 
East or West. Supt. W. S. Monroe was in charge. As soon as the 
children entered school the work began. Language work was 
almost wholly from nature studies. The conversations, the oral 
preparation for reading, the blackboard reading, the chart sen- 
tences, writing, spelling, the use of adjectives and adverbs, color 
study, number work, drawing, observation, or development lessons 
were all from tho use of natural science material. 

Monday evening Mr. Monroe met the teachers of that grade and 
with them as pupils went through the entire work as they were ex- 
pected to do with their classes. He had material so that each 
could handle, as the pupils were expected to do, the objects to be 
studied. 

On Tuesday the teacher told the children what she wanted each 
child to have the next day and if it was something that they could 
not all bring ste saw that there was enough so that all could be sup- 
plied. 

On Wednesday she had an oral lesson with the class, a develop- 
ment lesson. 

On Thursday it was modeled in clay, 

On Friday they drew it. 

The next Monday they wrote about it. 

On the next Tuesday it was industrialized, s0 to speak. If botan- 
ical specimens, they were pressed ; if insects, mounted ; if minerals, 
labeled, and whatever it was it was “‘ sewed ”’ if practicable. This 
took about all the time, except what little was taken occasionally 
for light abstract number work with combinations that had been 
learned objectively. Music also comes in for relief two or three 
times a day. Assoon as they can read the reading is about the 
thing of which they are stadying. 

Mr. Monroe is satisfied that minerals present first class conditions 
for study. Plants are perhaps the best; fruite are admirable ; 
nats are good for late autumn or winter; birds are a good study 
all the year; plant growth is the spring specialty ; bad and leaf for 
late spring or early summer ; flowers and grasses for early summer. 


All work is preserved, Good, bad, and indifferent is saved. 
Children are taught that what they do is to stand. 


This work is continued for four years but is approached from a 
different standpoint each year. The details are given more atten- 
tion each year. 

The Pasadena schools were doing some excellent work in litera- 
ture or English. In the seventh grade, practically a year was given 
to ‘‘ Snow Bound.” A section was read one day. For several 
days they worked upon the words ; studying them, their etymology, 
their different meaning, the peculiar force of word in this con- 
nection, why better than any other word? They studied figures of 
speech as here illustrated ; they memorized much of the poem, 
nearly all of it; oral reproduction of it; analysis of ite sentences. 
All prepared a “scheme ’’ for the reproduction of a given section 
of it. These schemes were looked over by all the class and each 
selected the one he thought best, then the scheme that the most 
chose was used by the entire class for the preparation of a repro- 
duction. This was illustrated or illuminated by the pupils. The 
spelling lessons were almost wholly from ‘‘ Snow Bound”’ ; the 
reading, writing, and recitations wholly therefrom. 


In the eighth grade they used in the same wey ‘ Evangeline” 


and ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,”’ 


In the sixth grade they had studied less exhaustively ‘‘ Barefoot 
Boy,” ‘‘ Maud Maller,’’ and ‘Paul Revere’s Ride.” 


One of the beat features of this work was the review which took 

the form of character study, each of the characters being studied 

by the class, each pupil making a personal estimate and character- 

ges of each character, with a view to seeing which had helped 
most by either positive or negative influence, i.e. 

tion to do or not to do. neal 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


JUST LIKE A MAN, 


He sat at the dinner table 
With a discontented frown, 

The potatoes and steak were underdone 
And the bread was baked too brown ; 

The pie was too sour, the pudding too aweet, 
And the roast was much too fat ; 

The soup so , too, and salt, 
’T was y fit for the cat. 


“* I wish you could eat the bread and pie 
seen my make ; 

ey are something like, and ’twould do good 

e smiling wife, improve with age— 

Just now I’m but a Meetings: 
But your mother has come to visit vs, 

And to-day she cooked the dinner.”’ 

—Philadelphia News. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


You cannot always tell what kind of a meal yon will get at a 
restaurant by what you see in the front window.—Ram’s Horn. 


BACKED BY SCRIPTURE. 
“* So that fellow is a Knight of Labor? Seems to be rather a 
misnomer, for wherever he goes he prevents men from laboring.” 
**To be sure. Doesn't the good book say, ‘ When the night cometh 
no man can work’ ?’’— Boston Transcript. 


MAN’S STANDARD. 

A lady reader writes that she has discovered the standard by 
which one man judges another,—viz., himself. Here are some of 
her definitions as she has heard man express them : 

A rascal,—one who owes him money. 

Ditto,—one to whom he owes money. 

A dude,—one who dresses better than he. 

A miser,—one who saves more than he. 

A spendthrift,—one who spends more than he. 

A snob,—one whose social position is better than his own. 

An upstart,—one whose social position is worse than his own. 

A smart man,—one who thinks as he does. 

A fool,—one who doesn’t. 

A crank,—one whose theories differ from his own. 


THIS AND THAT. 


* Under the mistletoe peace and good-will 

Mingle the spirits that long have been twain ; 
Leaves of the olive branch twine with it still, 

While breathings of hope fill the long carol strain, 
Yet why should this holy and festival mirth 

In the reign of old Christmas-tide only be found ? 
Hang up love’s mistletoe over the earth, 

And let us kiss under it all the year rownd.”’ 


=Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, the poet, will make Baltimore her 
home in future. 

The birthplace of the poet Whittier has been presented to the 
city of Haverhil), Maes. 

Two students from Mt. Holyoke College are members of the 
junior class of Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Schubert was but thirty-one when he died, yet he had composed 
over six hundred songs, several operas, masses, etc. 

Baron Hirsch, the Hebrew philanthropist, is said to have invested 
about $10,000,000 in benevolence in North and South America. 

Of Goethe’s fascinating Hermann and Dorothea there are twenty 
English translations, and translations in nineteen other languages. 

F. Marion Crawford has been described as follows: ‘‘ Born an 
American, he looks like an Englishman, acts like an Italian, and 
feels like an Indian.’’ 

It is said that Honry Watterson’s address was the only one de- 
livered without note or manuscript at the dedicatory exercises of 
the Columbian Exposition. 

Dr. Abraham Reeves Jackson, who was made by Mark Twain in 
his Innocents Abroad the original of the character ‘‘ my friend, the 
doctor,’’ died recently at Chicago. 

A Saranac teacher received an excase for absence written on s 
shingle. The request was added to use the shingle on the pupil if 
he did not make up lost time.—The Moderator. 

Dennis F. Hanks, who taught Abraham Lincoln to read and 
write, died recently at the home of his daughter, in Paris, Ill. 
He was ninety-three years, five months, and six days old. 

Count Leo Tolstoi has recently deposited his memoirs, inclading 
a large diary, with a friend, the condition being made that they 
shall not be published until ten years after the author’s death. 

It is said that only four women who have presided over the White 
House during former administrations are now living, —Mra. Grant, 
Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Garfield, and Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson. 
Captain Charles King, author of many military novels; R. H. 
Savage, who wrote My Official Wi/e ; end Prof. Arthar S. Hardy, 
writer of But Yet a Woman, and other books, were cadets together 
at Weet Point in 1865, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae, pan aes we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL ART LEAGUE. 
BY A PHILISTINE, 


In a recent article in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION the aims and 
purposes of that remarkable new institution, the Boston School 
Art League, were very admirably set forth by Mr. George P. Win- 
ship. Now any scheme on which cultured Boston puts the seal of 
approval must, of course, have true worth, veiled though it be to 
outside eyes; but with all dae respect to Boston does not too large 
a share of the arguments of thie society savor of Oscar Wildiem and 
the ‘‘ unutterable teapot’? fad to win the approval of sensible, prac- 
tical, if no. altogether ‘‘ soulful ’’ people ? 

The public echools of America are her pride and glory, and 
nothing should be left undone that will add to their value. No 
nation on earth spends so much in the cause of education. Does 
not the useful demand all our attention as yet, however, without 
wasting our energies over the purely esthetic? The great schools 
of our cities are for the masses, not for a few hot-house exotics. A 
very large proportion of the children are rough and uncouth for- 
eigners; indeed, in some schools there are many rooms where 
scarcely a word of English can be spoken. Boysand girls from the 
bogs of Ireland, the sod huts of Scandinavia, the swarming tene- 
ment houses of Italy, the great unwashed of every land, fill our 
schools and partake freely of our unequaled educational advan- 
tages. Our schoolhouses are generally handsome and costly build- 
ings. No money is spared to make them as complete as possible. 
Fortunes are lavished to obtain the newest and best systems of 
heating, lighting and ventilation. Chairs and desks are of the most 
approved hygienic pattern ; text-books, apparatus and school sup- 
plies are as free as air; costly reference books, tools of all kinds, 
cabinets of minerals, solar cameras,—the treasures of heaven and 
earth are obtained for the benefit of the public school children, and 
yet, alas, according to these ardent Boston worshippers at the 
shrine of Art, we have denied these children the fairest fruit upon 
the tree of knowledge. 

Shall we acknowledge it all a direful failure because our chil- 
dren, as yet, unfold their ‘‘ flower-like natures ’’ under the depres- 
sing and soul-killing inflaences of ‘* pure white ceilings’’ or “ plain 
bare walls’? ? Will not the bacteriologist, the physician, and the 
sanitary engineer give us one cheering word as to the advantages of 
such conditions in buildings holding hundreds daily ? 

No one will deny that beautiful rooms furnished with the treas- 
ures of art are refining and elevating in their inflaence, but where 
will such a work as that instituted by this philanthropic society 
cease ? ‘* Warm Pompeiian red ’’ walls are certainly very nice and 
80 are busts of ‘‘ the true and great,’’ but can these devotees sub- 
mit to hard, crude daylight untempered by artistic stained glass, 
and bear the noise of shuffling feet upon floors unsoftened by Turkey 
carpets? Shall the dull but useful blackboard be left in unregen- 
erate blackness, or the paper basket left undraped? Should any 
teacher then be forced to outrage her wsthetic taste by sitting in a 
factory-made chair when the platform should haye a carved Eliza- 
bethan or gilded Louis Quatorze set of farnitare? Should not 
Greek vases be supplied to hold pens and pencils, and archaic cin- 
erary urns the ink? While studying in the ‘‘ Roman Room”? (in 
which a bust of Franklin seems somewhat of sn anachronism) 
should not Billy Fiaherty’s clothes be changed for a youthful toga, 
Guisseppina’s dark hair bound with a classic fillet, and John Jones’ 
boots put off for Forum sandals ? 

J oking aside, there is, of course, a valuable grain of wheat in all 
this which many materialists will consider a baudle of chaff. It is 
desirable that our public school children should be early associated 
with Beauty and taught to recognize and appreciate the good in 
art and architecture as well as in literature. ‘lo what extent this 
should be carried out is a question. The plan of many schools 
whereby each graduating class presents a fine picture or choice 
cbjet d’art is an admirable one, and has resul’ed in making the 
common hall a most attractive room. Boston, however, is favored 
beyond all sister cities in the amount and variety of her public 
benefactions, and if her schoolrooms can be transformed into really 
worthy art museums without expense to the tax-payer, it is a sub- 
ject for sincere congratulation. Whether the artistic busts, friezes, 
pictures, frescoes, and ‘!ken flags will create the Michael Angelos, 
Raphaels, Wrens, and art connoisseurs that the League expects, or 
whether the Della Robbia ‘‘Singing Boys” and the ‘ Young 
Augustus ’’ will markedly influence for good, is an experiment that 
other cities will watch with deep interest. 

Marysville, Iowa, Dee. 18. 


SANITARY DONT’S.” 


[Boston Transcript.] 


Don’t put any money in your month, It is literally filthy lucre. 

Don’t put your bare hand in the straps furnished in street cars 
for the overflow of passengers. Turn one of these straps inside 
out, in any car not fresh from the shops, and the reason will be 
plain. Handled as they are by all sorts and conditions of men, 
they are ready carriers of disease. 

Don’t ase public drinking vessels. 

Don’t use the towels provided for general use in public lavatories, 
restaurants, and sometimes in schools. A specialist in diseases of 
the eye at Buffalo investigated the towels furnished for the use of 
pupils in the public schools of that city, with a view to discover- 
ing how far they might be a source of contagion. A square foot 
of towelling which had had moderate use was found to contain 
from thirty-five to fifty million bacteria. They incladed the bac- 
teria of several contagious diseases, and among them those of a 
serious affection of the eyes. It is not generally known that the 
blindness is increasing in this country four times ae fast as the 
population, and that the increase is due largely to a contagious 
disease of the eyes which is spread by jast such means. 

Simple precautions such as these may be the means of ayerting 
serious disease, 


CLEANLINESS NEXT TO GODLINESS. 


Please give the origin of “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 


“The Quiet Observer’? in the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette 
recently discussed the origin of your question as follows : 


John Wesley, the famous Methodist, is generally credited with 
being the author of the well-worn saying referred to. In his ser- 
mon on dress and in his journal under date of February 12, 1772, 
he uses the expression: ‘* Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness, 
but he uses the words in quotation marke, showing that he did 
not consider them original with himself. 
According to Walsh's Handy Book of Literary Curiosities Bacon 
has used the same idea in these words: ‘‘ Cleanliness of body was 
ever deemed to proceed from a due reverence to God.” 

Aristotle expressed it even more tersely: ‘‘ Cleanliness isa half 
virtue.’’ 

The Jewish Talmud, the oldest of written books, taught {that 
‘©The doctrines of religion are resolved into carefulness, carefal- 
nese into vigorousness, vigorousness into guiltlessness, guiltlessnese 
into abstemioueness, abstemiousness into cleanliness, and clear- 
linees into godliness.’’ 

The author says that a more literal rendering of the original 
text would substitute ‘‘next to’’ for ‘‘into’’ in the above. This 
being true, it was probably often so rendered, which led Wesley to 
use it in that way in his sermon on dress, which is No. 92 in the 
standard collection of his sermons. 


SCORE ONE FOR THE PEDAGOGUE, 


** You have some fine ducks this morning,”’ said the kindly old 
schoolmaster to a poulterer. 

** Yes, sir, all fresh to-day. 

‘* What is the price ?’’ 

‘“* You can take your choice, sir. I have them at all prices.’’ 

** Well, I want to give my boys a treat, but I do not want them 
to be tootender. There are a dozen here—pick out four of the 
toughest.’’ 

The poulterer obeyed. 
birds in my shop.’”’ 

you sir,’’ said the schoolmaster; ‘‘I'll take the other 


‘* Here, sir, you have four of the toughest 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— It will be a help to some of your readers if you will give other 
monarch rhymes in Notes and Qaeries. 


— The call by ‘ W. X.’’ for ‘‘ a short rhyme about birthdays ”’ 
suggests the following, which I have had in mind from ‘‘ away 
back ; 

** Monday, fair in the face; 
Tuesday, full of grace; 
Wednesday, sour and sad ; 
Thursday, merry and glad; 
Friday, loving and giving; 
Saturday, work for a living ; 
Sunday, never shall want.’ Cc. R. B. 


— To ‘‘Mac’’: Pembina, North Dakota, is the geographical 
center of North America; Atchison, Kansas, of the U. S. 8. 


— Who is the author of “ The Sweet Bye and Bye’’ ? 
MAGEE. 
Dr. 8S. Fillmore Bennett. 


— What is the translation of the Latin motto on Washington’s 
coat of arma ? C. J. 


* Actions are tested by results.” 
— Is Thomas Jerrold, the recognized authority in horticultural 
matters, a descendant of Douglass Jerrold ? . W. Dz 


Yes, a son. 


— Please name the leading Russian universities. U.S. 


The eight Russian universities are, in the order of formation : 
Moscow, Kazan, Charkov, &t. Petersburg, Kiev, Odessa, Warsaw, 
and Tomsk. 


— I have seen an allusion to Jay Gould’s literary work. OF 
what did this work consist ? DELAVAN. 


_ At twenty years of age he published a history of more than four 
hundred pages of his native county, Delaware, N. Y. I do not 
know what other literary work he may have done. 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES, 


The American flag now floats from the Administration Building 
at Jackson Park to signify that the World’s Fair buildings and 
grounds are in the possession of the United States government. 
Vice-President Morton accepted them on behalf of the government 
on dedication day, but actual possession was not taken until 
Director-General Davis, the chief government World’s Fair official, 
moved into his offices in the Administration Building. The raising 
of the stare and stripes signaled that event. 


All of the buildings are now practically finished and ready for 
the installation of exbibite. Most of the work remaining to be done 
on the buildings is of a decorative nature, and can be carried on 
and completed without interfering with the placing of exhibits. 


; The official catalogue of exhibite will be an elaborate publica- 
tion, and generally speaking, will have a separate volume devoted 
to each department. Its preparation is in charge of Major Handy, 
chief of the department of Publicity and Promotion. It is the de- 
termination to have it on sale in complete condition on the opening 
day of the Fair, if it is possible to do so. 


An effort is being made to arrange for a grand reunion at the 
World’s Fair of surviving “ 49-ers’’—the men who left their homes 
in the East in 1849 to become gold-hunters in California. It is 
thought that several thousand of them are stil! living. 


The section from one of the big California redwood trees, which 
the government will exhibit in its buil2iaz st the World’s Fair, has 
arrived at the Fair grounds, ever freight cars were required to 
convey it across the continent. it meas=ces thirty feet long by 
twenty-three feet in diameter. The section is hollowed out, and 


when placed on end, divided into two stories and lighted, as it will 
be, it will form a rustic house large enough for # family to live in, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ForMATION OF THE Union, 1750-1829. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart. New York and London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 278 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The author of this text for the study of our national history is 
not alone successful as a college professor but is alsoa close student 
of the public schools and their especial needs. His service on the 
Cambridge School Board and his contact with teachers in his many 
talks to them, have done fully as much as his experience in con- 
ducting one of the most popular courses at Harvard to form the 
views upon how Americar history should be studied in the schools, 
which are practically exemplified in this volame, The method, in 
brief, is the study of causes as shown in the tangible, resultant 
events outlined in the text, which is to be extended by a careful 
study of the maps and by reading, the amount and direction of 
which each teacher must decide. Ae an aid to this reading, Dr. 
Hart provides, as in the first volume of this series, carefal reference 
liste for the various chapters. These include the specific references 
to the general accounts, to the histories of special periods, events, 
and mena, and to the contemporary accounts most likely to be avail- 
able to the teacher. References to further bibliographies are also 
given. 

The period selected by Professor Hart is at once the most impor- 

tant in the national story and the one most difficult to treat satis- 

factorily with a class of pupils. It covers the time when the Union 
was forming, taking the colonists as they were before the French 
war, tracing the growth of a fellow feeling during this time, then, 
after the period of uncertainty, while England was, as she supposed, 
tightening her hold upon the colonies, the sudden appearance of 
the feeling of a common cause in the first year of the Revolution. 

Independent, the colonists were far from a nation. Another period 

of uncertainty displays the disintegration of the Union and apparent 

loss of all common feeling. The convention is held aod a constitu- 
tion adopted, barely to escape shipwreck in the state ratifications, 
and the government is organized, under Washington. Again, after 

Jefferson adds Louisiana at a stroke to the Union, the struggle 

would seem to be over, but the crises of 1809 and 1815 show how 

slight need be the weight which apparently could have destroyed 
the work. With the reorganization, social, economic, and political 
which found expression in the most ill-named ‘‘ Era of Good Feel- 

ing’’ the question of a nation passed into that of the kind of a 

nation. This is the ground covered by Professor Hart’s work—a 

guide and text which no teacher who desires to cover this period 
successfully can afford to do without. There are five maps in the 
volume, the reeult of careful study and preparation. 

SELECTED ORATIONS AND OF CiceRO. Edited 
by Harold W. Johnston. Chicago: Albert, Scott, and Com- 
pany. 797 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an admirable edition of Cicero for echool use. Professor 

Johnston has prepared it with much care, and after long experience 


which shall give the pupil reader a better idea of the man and his 
time than generally results from the reading of the orations usually 
**done’’ in the schools. The selection is made upon an historical 
basis, the conspiracy of Cataline being the foundation. This is fol- 
fowed by Cicero’s exile and bis feud with Claudius. The gap in 
the orations are filled by the letters, and by extracts from Sallust. 
The introduction includes the life of Civero and, in connected form, 
much matter, historical, institational, and the like, which is usually 
scattered through the work. These last are placed at the foot of 
each page, for convenience in reference. Their improper use in 
the classroom is provided against by a separate edition of the text 
for use in class. This is included in the price of the single volume. 
A vocabulary is also included. This is in many respects one of the 
best editions of Cicero in the market. Its use should give better 
resulta in all around scholarship than can be attained otherwise ex- 
cept by those rare teachers who do just such work with any text. 

Tue Empire AND Papacy IN THE Acres. By 

Alice D. Greenwood. London: Swan, Sonnenshein& Co, New 

York: Macmillan & Co. 227 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The period of medieval history is undoubtedly the most difficult 
to understand of any of the successive pericds which have assisted 
in the development of modern civilization. Not only did the people 
live and think in different ways from those of our time, bat the 
outward expression of power and authority was entirely foreign and 
strange to what we know about us. There has been a feeling, 
growing more rapidly in recent years as we have come to know this 
period more fully and to recognizs how much it influenced modern 
Europe, that young people should receive an introduction to this 
unknown but most interesting field, as well as to the less complex 
history of Greece and Rome, in the secondary schoole. The pur- 
pose of Miss Greenwood’s book is to supply the want resulting from 
this feeling. Historically accurate, the book treats the eubject in a 
clear and inviting way, showing the workings of the great forces 
which made up the Holy Roman Empire, both papal and secular, 
in their most direct and simple form. Whether as a text-book or 
for private reading, this is a most satisfactory introduction to the 
study of the Middle Ages. 


Suttan To Suxttran. By M. French Sheldon (Bébé 
Bwana). Boston: Arena Poblishing Co. 435 pp., illustrated. 
Price $5.00, Autograph Edition. 

There has been much curiosity to heer the story of this intrepid 
woman traveler who had the courage to penetrate into the jungles 
of Africa and the haunts of the wild tribes where few white men, 
and certainly no women, have ever ventured. Aside from her con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the country, Mrs. Sheldon has dem- 
onstrated the fact that African travel does not necessarily include 
murder, robbery, starvation, nor any of the barbarities which so 
many explorers record so unblushingly. Treating every one with 
kindness and consideration, and backed by an unlimited supply of 
money, which seems quite as powerful in East Africa as anywhere 
else, she had comparatively little trouble in carrying out her pur- 
pose. Her ways were ways of peace, her success that of the friend 
and olive bearer, and for this great moral lesson, if for no other 
reason, her expedition was valuable. Her acconnts bring the Dark 
Continent very near to us, and after her visit the African savage 
will find less to surprise him in white people. What one woman 
has done other women will now undoubtedly long to do, and we 
may soon expect the route from Zanzibar to Kilimanjaro to become 
as well-traveled a highway as the road into the Yosemite Valley or 
the course to North Cape. In her intercourse with native tribes 
the traveler’s sex seemed far more an advantage than a drawback, 
and she was enabled to see and to learn of many matters which 
entirely escape the masculine explorer. With her caravan of a 
hundred blacks she was everywhere treated as a regal and friendly 
visitor and received the honors of a modern Semiramis. Her title, 


‘* Bébé Bwana,’’ was a spontaneous tribute of respect and affection 
in recognition of lavish gifts and unvarying kindoess. Mrs. Sheldon 
in the heart of the tropics and Mrs. Peary in the frosts of the pole 
have proved American women to possess in an unusual degree the 


attributes of pluck, self-reliance, and perseverance. 
Sultan to Sultan is 9 massive volume of nearly five hundred 


in the classroom, in the hope of providing a school text of Cicero ~ 
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Tue Nature AnD Exements or Po 
ETRY. By Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Boston and N : J 
88 Price ew York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
r. man has rendered a service to his these 
lectures, for which all iovers of poetry 
If poetry is in the shade just now, if the more practical prose alone 
cocupies the visible field, Mr. Stedman has proved that there is as 
deep and loving study of English poetry as at any period in the 
We cannot hope, indeed we should not wish, to maintain the 
tension of high poetic inspiration represented by Wordsworth 
Keats, Byron, Shelley, Swinburne, Lowell, and Tennyson. They 
have left their work to inspire and ennoble the generations of the 
present and the fature. Mr, Stedman stands between poet and 
people, and, with his own high gifts, shows us how we may get the 
greatest blessing from the masters. No one, surely, ia better fitted 
to outline the nature ard elements of poetry than the student of 
the Victorian poets and of the poets of America. It is useless to 
say that he has dove the work well. It isthe work of a student 
of the present age, thoroughly true to the methods of investigation 
and research, every analysis supported by its illastration in proof of 
the deduction. It is the work also of a iover and maker of poetry 
a sympathetic student who knows well that his greatest service to 
his art isin the truest presentation of its underlying nature and 
elements. There is hardly another work in the language which so 
greatly iccreases the enjoyment in reading all trae poetry. 


Some Ruymes or Inonquitt or Kansas is published 

jar Kind of stylus uses it tren 

not with poetic elegance. The 


** Oft the resonance of rhymes 
Fature hearts and distant times 
May impress. 
Shall humanity to me 
Like my Kansas prairies be, 
Echoless ?”’ 


SELECTIONS FoR Memorizinc. Compiled by L. C. 
ee and Sherman Williams. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price 60 
cents. 

Memory gems and selections have now enerally taken the 
place of the old time declamations. Thasan mons Ai of books 
of such short pieces but no one which exactly meets the need 
which the compilers of this work have experienced, that is, a 
proper gradation of the selections, appropriately arranged for the 
different departments of primary, grammar, and high schools. 
Messrs. Foster and Williams have spent much time and careful 
study on the arravgement of this volume which is especially pre- 
pared to meet the aforesaid need. ‘The selections which are all 
in the line of the best literature are progressively arranged from 
** Little Drops of Water’? for lieping first year lips, to Bryant’s 
“ Thanatopsis,’’ and the ‘* Death of Little Nell’’ from Dickens 
for the deeper study of maturer minds. We are glad to com- 
mend the book as one of real service to teachers and pupils. 


Descriptive List or Novets TALEs DEALING 
With Life in France. Compiled by W. M. Griswold. 710 pp. 
9 x 64 inches. Price $100. Cambridge, Mase. W. M. Griswold. 
In this volume Mr. Arnold has gathered together the titles of 

over 2,300 novela dealing with every sort of life in France, either 

original to English or translated. Almost every title is followed 
by a condensed review from the Nation, the Publishers’ Weekly, 

Blackwood’s, Atlantic, and others of the leading reviews which have 

given good, critical and just estimates of the book in question. 

The list enables one to select books dealing with any phase of the 

subject he may wish to read upon, and should prove a great boon 

to all who wish to secure an insight into the status of society in the 
great sister republic, 


Tue Every Day or Lire. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell, & Co. Cloth. Price $1.00, 

De. Miller’s books are always stimulating to earnest and noble 
living. The latest is dedicated to those who want to grow better. 
Ite chapters show an unusnal sympathy with common human ex- 
periences and extend a helping hand to those who are trying to 
push on victoriously through the small worries and vexations of 
everyday life. ; 


Tse CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL. By Anna Chapin Ray. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. LIilastrated. Price, $1.25. 

lt is seldom that a woman is able to enter into and depict school- 
boy life with the fall sympathy displayed by Miss Ray. In all 
her stories she exhibits not only a trae appreciation of boy nature, 
but a photographic touch in delineating character. Life at Flem- 
ming Hall passes in an interesting and amasing way. The cadets 
are hearty, genuine lads, such as all boys will recognize and admire, 
and their adventures will be read with enthusiasm. 


From Finnanp To Grexce. By Harriet Cornelia 
Hayward. New York: John B, Alden. 327 pp. Cloth $1 00. 
The narrative of Mrs. Hayward’s journey begins with a voyage 

from Stockholm to South Finland, then onward to the northern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, and thence to St Petersburg. 
From Northern Raseia, the route was to Poland, Vienna, down 
the Danube to Budapest and by rail to Constantinople, each of 
which cities is given an interesting chapter. Following these are 
notes upon visits to Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Smyrna and other 
noted cities of eastern Europe. Mra. Hayward’s book is attractively 
written and will be a pleasant companion for the fireside traveler. 


Mrixep Pickixs. By Evelyn Raymond. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 286 pp, illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
There are sweet pickles and sour pickles among those put up by 

Mrs. Raymond, but the varieties are quite new and sure to please 
the youthful taste. The Pickel family, to whom the nickname so 
well applies, are brought over from Germany by an easy, good- 
natured uncle to visit their American grandmother, and their ad- 
ventures, especially those of young Fritzy Pickel, are told in a de- 
lightfally breezy and evtertainiog way. 

Harper & Bros. descriptive list of publications is 4 
handsome pamphlet of nearly two hundred pages giving the won: 
derful record of the work of this great American publishiog house. 
The list of books is convenieatly grouped by subjects, and covers & 
wide raoge of valuable works on history, biography, travel, politi- 
cal economy, philosophy, fiction, and indeed on every department 
of education, literature, and art. In addition to the list of books 
here is an interesting and instractiye article giving # bistory of the 


profitably used in sehools. 


By J. R. Miller, D. D./50 


firm since its establishment in 1817 and descri the methods} of 
printing, binding, and illustrating used in io This is 
fully illustrated with cuts the different processes, and could be 
4 separate pamphlet are 

the distinctively holiday gift-books, each fully illustrated os 
scribed. A third contains a list of the fine publications in the 


F. ranklin uare Son 
the nme bm g Collection, with a complete index of each of 


G. P. Putnam's Sons’ Notes on New Books for 
1892-93 contains a feast of good things that has been prepared by 
this firm with the cudperation of the deservedly renowned Knicker- 
bocker Press. The Messrs. Patnam’s catelogue contains a 
large collection of valuable and important books, and the list of 
javeniles has a great number of good, healthy books for young peo- 
ple. For the Columbian year the publishers have prepared a new 
and sumptuous edition of Irving’s Columbus, which has every attain- 
able elegance of print and binding. It has been well said that books 
make the best presents, and this being the case, intending purchas- 
ers should not overlook the dainty holiday fare presented by 
Mesers. Patnam. It is of course possible to direct attention to 
only a small proportion of the choice books offered at moderate 
prices, but full catalogues will be sent on application. 


C. H. GRAnpGENT, director of modern language in- 
straction in the Boston public schools, and formerly tutor in modern 
languages at Harvard, has written for the ‘* International Modern 
Language Series ” of Ginn & Co. a handbook of German aud Eng- 
lish sounds. This is a detailed study of the sounds of the two lan- 
guages, made with great care an? thoroughness, by one who has 
already done much goed work in p'.onetios. Beside the text, there 
are forty-four drawings showing the positions of the organs in giv- 
ing the more difficult sounds of the two tongues. Knoglish teachers 
of German will find this essay of great value in guiding them in 
giving the sounds of the language to pupils. Every teacher who 
has not had a careful phonetic training should certainly study it in 
order to do intelligent work. 


Wittarp SMALL, publisher, 24 Franklin street, Bos- 
ton, sends out s small but valuable volume on Water Analysis 
for 9 ee chemical and biological, by Charles H. 
Clark, A. M., principal of Sanborn Seminary. Kingston, N. H. 
The processes of quantitative analysis are given in practical and 
interesting form, simplified without detracting from scientific ac- 
curacy. The work has been for several years in use in the author’s 
classes and will supply a want long felt by teachers of chemistry. 
Cloth, 50 cents, 


Hyarento Measures 1n RELATION TO INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES by George H. F. Nattall, M.D., Ph.D., comprises in 
condensed form for the unscientific masses, valuable information 
as to the cause and mode of spreading certain diseases, the preventive 
measures that should be resorted to, the reasons for and best methods 
of isolation, disinfection, etc. It is a work which can be advan- 
tageously read by every one. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
Cloth, 75 cente. 


Lonemans’, GREEN AND Company have issued an ad- 
mirable school edition of Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, 
edited by Alexander Mackie (30° pp. 6} x4 in.) Besides the foot 
notes necessary to a clear understanding of the text, there are over 
a hundred pages of critical notes, which point out the rhetorical 
principles illustrated in the essay, and also emphasize the charac- 
teristics of Macaulay's style and thought. A map of India is also 
included. It ie by all odds the best edition available for the critical 
atudy of this masterpiece. 


Tue Lire anp or Jay Gounp and How he 
Made His Millions appears promptly on the demise of the great 
money king, the greatest figure in the history of Wall Street. The 
work is illustrated with views of Mr. Gonld’s several homes and 
portraits of himself and family. New York: J. S. Olgivie. 
Price, 25 cents. 


A Leven, anp Orarer Episopgs, by Fannie 
Purdy Palmer, is 2 volume containing half a dozen or more some- 
what sensational sketches, which nevertheless have a certain inter- 
est for the idle moment, Chas. Wells Moulton, Buffalo; paper, 
eents, 


Live's Farry TAv&s is a series of very amusing triv- 
ialities by J. A. Mitchell, author of The Last American. They are 
illustrated with pictures, some of which have appeared in Life. 
Attractively bound in;blue and gold. New York: Fred. A. Stokes 
Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


Messaces From Mars; on, THE STRANGE RevELA- 
TIONS OF THE TELESCOPE PLANT, is a literary extravaganza by 
Robert D. Braine, based on the recent theories concern ing the pos- 
sible inhabitants of Mars aud proposed metheds of communicating 
with them. New York: J.S. Ogilvie. Paper, 50 ots. 


Tux Last Tener imposed upon the Khan of Toma- 
thoz, is an amusing burlesque by Hudor Genone, author of 
Inquirendo Island, ete. The Khan embraces Christianity, bat its 
laet tenet, to forgive even unto seventy times seven, 18 found a ter- 
rible strain on the royal convert. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Insicut oF Farrn is a pocket volume of helpful 
thoughts gathered from the writings of the late Henry Wilder 
Foote, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. Pablished by George 
H. Ellis, 141 Franklin St., Boston, Price, 50 cents. 

Expreper & Brortuer of Philadelphia have just is 
ened an edition of Selections from the Odes, Satires, and Kpistles of 
Horace, with Notes and Vocabulary, being the firat edition of any 
of the works of Horace with Vocabulary issuad in this country. 

Apert A. Pore, Boston, has published a pamphlet 


ol 
iving letters from presidents of the colleges and universities a 
rae the country, in favor of better roads for the rural communities. 


Her Frienp's Lover is a novel by Sophia May orig- 
inally published under the title Drone’s Honey. Good Company 
Series. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Paper, 50 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


tsburgh (N. Y.) 
Union N. ¥. — Central District, Norwich, Ct. 


— University of Colo- 
West Des Moines, Ia. —— Minnesota Schools. Up 
vy. — Quakers in 
rado. — Fairfield Seminary and Military 
Wasbington: 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Deo. 20-31: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Lewiston. 

Feb. 21, 22, 23: Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 
March 9-10, 93: Superintendents’ Round Table; Greenville, Pa. 


ALABAMA, 


_ At Selma, the following mild form of punishment called “ stick- 
ing tacks’”’ is reported as employed. Not having any use- 
ful labor at which pupils could be put as a discipline the 
board was invented. It consists of a sheet of tin twenty inches 
sqaare divided into four smaller squares and fastened to a frame. 
In each of these four equares are 576 perforations. The punish- 
ment consists in sticking 2304 tacks in these 2304 holes. An ex- 
perienced workman can do the job in an hour. 


CALIFORNIA, 


San Francisco is interested in the next board of education. It is 
chosen this year. 

It is amusing to see how fearful the advocates of the state-made 
are of the of that unique system. 

r. Knepper is putting a of energy and modern progress in 
the schools of Santa Barbara. tp - 
The San Francisco Call has this to say of the Annual State Con- 
vention of School Superintendents held at San Francisco on the 7th 
inst. ‘‘ There were about sixty county and city superintendents of 
public schools from various portions of the state in attendance upon 
the convention. They were a good-looking body of men and 
women, and there was not one who did not seem warmly interested 
in the work of education. Supt. John Swett of this city was among 
the most conspicuous of those prerent, and his massive white head 
loomed up near the trim figure of Miss Anna E. Dixon of Napa, 
who enjoys the distinction of being the county superintendent. She 
seems to be a great favorite among the members of the ounvention 
and has the repuiation of being one of the best vote getters in 
Napa. Another woman who is a prominent factor in the gather- 
ing is Mrs. Frances McG. Martin of Sonoma, who was chosen to 
has an opinion and expresses it with a force and freedom which ex- 
cites the admiration of even those who do not entirely agree with 
her, State Superintendent J. W. Anderson presided.” 


COLORADO, 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 
At the request of one of Denver's most prominent iron manu- 
facturers, the University Business College had added to the courses 
of study for the evening classes, a clasa in mathematics suitable for 
apprentices and workmen. The gentleman referred to has sent 
eleven apprentice boys whose tuition he pays, expecting to be re- 
paid in more efficient work. The course will inclade practical in- 
struction in arithmetic, algebra, geometry. trigonometry. 

The catalogue of the University of Colorado shows a wonder- 
ful growth and improvement in that institution. The increase in 
attendance is seventy per cent. Two hundred and thirty-nine 
students are now enrolled in the normal department alone of the 
State Normal School at Greeley. 

The People’s Party elected every candidate upon their state 
ticket including the state superintendent of public instruction. 


IOWA. 


The establishment of the Iowa Pupils’ Reading Circle is one of 
the most important steps taken in the last decade of years in the 
educational work of Iowa. This circle was organized under the 
direction and in accordance with the instructions given by the 
graded section of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association held at Des 
Moines January Ist, 1891. Its object is to place the general read- 
ing of the half-million children of the public schools under com- 
petent guidance and control, to substitute for the trashy and often 
vicious reading, which finds its way into the hands of the children 
and youth, a grade of literature at once sound in its contents, chaste 
in language, and pure in ite moral tone. The following is the 
course of reading : 

First Division.—Second year, or Second Reader grade: “‘ Friends 
in Feathers and Far.’’ Third year or Third Reader grade: 
Grandfather’s Stories.”’ 

Second Divinon.—Fourth year or first half of Fourth Reader 
grade: Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred.”’ Fifth 
year, or second half of Fourth Reader grade: ‘‘ Eggleston’s First 
Book in American History.”’ 

Third Division.—Sixth year, or firet half of Fifth Reader 
grade: ‘ Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air.’’ Seventh 
or second half of Fifth Reader grade: ‘‘ Stories of Other 

nde. 

Fourth Division—Kighth year or Advanced grade: ‘‘Some 
Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs.” Ninth year or Preparatory 
High School grade: ‘‘ Ten Great Events in History.’”’ For memo- 
rizing, ‘ Peaslee’s Graded Selections.”’ 
ILLINOIS. 

State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorta. 
The teachers of the Canton public school have expended during 
the past year an average of over $21 each on professional improve- 
ment. There are thirty-six teecbers, all told, in these schools. 
This makes something above $756 all told. This inclades sams 
paid for echool journals, state reading circle books, and expense of 
visite to other schools and to the state and central associations. A 
very showing. 
ot Lilinois is not bebind the other great institu- 
tions of this state in the matter of university extension work. The 
faculty have published rich programs of lectures in all departments 
of learning. The program of lectures in the department of psy- 
chology and pedagogy by the new professor ip that department, Dr. 
Wm. O. Krohn, is well worth the attention of superintendents and 
leaders in education. Address the professor at Champaign for a copy- 
The megnificent gift of Philip D. Armour to establish a poly- 
technic school in Chicago, to be equal to Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn and Drexel Inetitute in Philadelphia, is the latest sensation in 
educational matters. The gift amounts to $1,500,000. 


INDIANA. 
The school savings bank of Bloomiogton is ina prosperous condi- 
tion. The following, quoted from a recent report of Superintend- 
ent Carpenter, is self-explanatory : Average weekly deposits since 
Sept. 5, $70.62; average — yee Sept. 5, $24.37; aver- 
ings since Sept. 5, 25. 
4 W. W. Pareone’ jr report of the State Normal School 
contains some interesting items. It shows that the whole number 
of stadents enrolled in 1892 was 1,116. During the last two years 
twenty states have been represented, and eighty-seven out of the 
ninety-two counties in Indiana. Since the opening of the scbool in 


¢| 1870 there has been a total attendance of 8,135, of whom 545 have 


raduated. The faculty at presont numbers twenty-two. 
. A ‘aaudher of the educators of the northeast part of the state are 


advocating the 


The strong argument urged js that the present school is overe 


establishment of a second State Normal School. - 


Dec. 29, 1892. O 
| URNAL OF EDUCATION. 419 
pages, illustrated with @ profusion of photogra phe of lif <r 
carious utensils, ornaments, etc, taken by the author, fo 
' dition to everything else, is an expert photographer. - The text is 
well written and the whole atmosphere of the book that of thoro 
good nature and bon camaraderie. - 
| 
| 
| 
| 
it Printing Office. —— Course of Study of the 
Reports.— Baltimore, vols. N. J Schools.—New Brit- 
| Olympia, Wash., Schools.—Jersey City, N. “ity, 
| ain, Ct. Schools.—— Allegheny County. Ba. Behools. City 
Mo.-—- Oskaloosa, Ja.—Newport, R. I. Richmond, 
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crowded, and the demand for professionally trained teachers is con- 
stantly increasing. 

W. S. Ellis, one of the best and most favorably known county 
superintendents in the state, will resign hie position the first of the 
year and become deputy secretary of state. 

John R. Commons, professor of economics in Indiana University, 
is delivering two courses of lectures in Chicago. His general sub- 
ject is ** Political Economy and Social Reform.”’ 

Indiana’s penny collection from the school children of the state 
amounts to $4,897.43. This will be used in defraying the expenses 
of the state’s educational exhibit at the World's Fair. 

KANSAS. 

Pres. J. F. Hendy of the Presbyterian College of Emporia has 
resigned on account of poor health. 

H. G. Larimer, who has done such able work in Topeka schools 
has resigned the principalship of the High School. Mr. C. W. 
Hickman, one of the sssistants, has been elected to fi'l the vacancy. 

The annual report of State Superintendent Winans shows some 
interesting statistics. Among them are the following: Organiz:d 
achool districts iv the state, 9.123; echool population between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years, 254,678 males and 244,123 females. mak- 
ing a total of 498,801, or 1,670 more than one year ago. The en- 
sdhment for the past year was 196,043 males and 186, 182 females; 
average daily attendance, males, 119,036; females, 120,091 total. 
To teach these children, 11,151 teachers were employed. The 
average wages of males was $42 15, and of females, $3542. The 
average length of the school year was 25.4 weeks. The number of 
school buildings in the state is 9,088, of which 179 were built last 


7 Rotel Endeavor, Chicago, seems likely to be the Kansas head- 
quarters for the World’s Fair. Professor Kelley of the State Nor- 
mal is mavager for the state. 

H. N. Gaines, the newly elected state superintendent, bas had an 
extended and varied experience as teacher. He isa young man 
and gives promise of vigorous work in this important office. 

Profesor Wilkinson of the State Normal is expecting leave of 
absence to go abroad next year with his family. 

All but one hundred of the county superintendents for the com- 
ing two years have had experience in the office before the past two 
years. This does not mean very many for there are only one hun- 
dred and six countise in all. 

President Handy of College of Emporia has resigned because of 
continued il] health. 

The State Association for the first time in years, fails to get a 
rate below one and one third fare for the round trip. In all other 
respecte the outlook of the coming meetiog is very good indeed. 


KENTUCKY. 

The Manzal Training High School of Louisville—H. F. A. 
Kleinschmidt—iesues a creditable prospectus. The school is estab- 
lished by Mr. A. V. Dupont, and promises to be of great benefit to 
the youth of the city and suburbs. 

LOUISIANA, 

New Orleans teachers organized a mutual improvement asaocia- 
tion December 8. Miss Marion Brown, who has been a leader in 
all the preliminary work of starting the association was elected 
president. Miss Belle Simmons was elected vice-president, Miss 
Lily Stickney, secretary, and Mrs. Josephine Raid, treasurer. 

The executive committee was appointed by Miss Brown, com- 
posed of Miss H. O. White, chairman; Miss Florence Gordon, 
Mies Ernestine Miller, Miss Lily Whitaker, and Miss McLoughlin. 

It was decided to hold meetings once a month, on the second 
Saturday, at 11 o’clock, deferring the next meeting till the second 
Satarday in January. Everything promises a live association, 
which will prove very profitable to those interested in it. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Jlaven. 

The law students of the State University are making an effort to 
secure Hon. Chauncey Depew to deliver the address on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 

State Supt. elect H. R. Pattengill has named Mr. Jason E. Ham 
mond, county commissioner of Hilladale County, as his deputy. 

Though Michigan has raised through the pupils qui'e a fund for 
an exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition, and considerable 
work has been prepared, it was resolved at the last meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club to make no exhibit unless a larger building 
was provided than was then contemplated. 

In several cities of the state the schools are being closed in part, 
or entirely, by the prevalence of diphtheria. 

Hope College, at Holland, has just received a $1,000 scholarship 
by the will of James E. Hodges, a deceased merchant of New 
York City. 

The construction of the gymnasiam at Michigan University has 
made slow progress on account of the strikes at Homestead where 
the trusses and supports for the roof were being made. About 
$85,000 are still required for its completion and the regents will 

nest the legislature to appropriate that amount. 

The Detroit High School Alumni is defraying the expenses of 
two students at the State University by means of the high school 

arship fund. Provision has just been made for a third ata- 
dent and hereafter the expenses of one student in each class will be 
defrayed. The money is furnished asa loan which the student will 
repay to the society as soon as he becomes able. 

Albion College has had a successful financial record for the past 
year. A gymnasium bas been erected, chemical laboratory equip- 
ment of $2,000 and $50,000 library building have been pledged, 
and the alamni professorship fund increased $21,000. 

Prof. Joseph H. Drake, after two years study in Earope, has re- 
turned to the university as assistant professor in Latin. 

Prof. John C. Rolph is in charge of Professor Kelsey’s work in 
Latin at the University, while the latter spends a year abroad. 

Supt. F. A. Coulon of Eaton Rapids has been elected a member of 
the Baton county board of school examiners. 

The Lansing High School has decided to follow again the plan of 
last year for closing exercises. The orations and the essays of the 
graduates will be given as morning exercises in the high school 
during the two weeks preceding the close of the year and an ad- 
dress by some prominent speaker will be the important feature at 
commencement. 

Mr. F. D. Clark, superintendent of Arkansas Deaf Mate Insti- 
tute, has been chosen to superintend the Michigan School for the 
Deaf and Damb at F. iat. 

Hillsdale college supports five strong literary societies. 


MISSOURI. 


The schools y over the state are preparing exhibits for 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. Missouri will not be behind her 
sister states in an educational exhibit. 

The fifth annual Thankagiving institute, held at Appleton City, 
was a grand success, sight counties in the state being represented 
by a very large attendance. State Superintendent Wolfe gave an 
able lecture. Resolutions were adopted at the close of the seesion 

—— the state educational policy and the Misecuri School Jour- 


The district teachers’ associations for the state meet during the 
holidays at the following places: Nevada, Columbia, Kirkeville, 
Rolla, and Maryville. 

Prof. R B D. Simons has been called from the supervision of 

the schools of Louisiana, Mo., to take charge of larger school in- 

terests at Hannibal. He isa good school man and will maintain 

the high standard heretofore fixed for the Hannibal schools. 
NEBRASKA, 

State Editor, C. C. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

The question of space for a proper educational exhibit at the 

Columbian Exposition will not down, and the delay of the mana- 
gers in deciding whether or not to provide such space has precipita- 
ted another meeting «f the men engaged in the various lines of 
school work in the state. As a result, the state superintendent has 
sent the management in Chicago a protest, setting forth in no un- 
certain terms the policy of tem and evasion thus far pursued. 
Johnson County, J. L. McBrien, Superintendent, held a well at- 
tended and most successful teachers’ association at Tecumseh dur- 
ing Thanksgiving holidays. Johnson County is awake educationally. 
avd Superintendent McBrien has, during his three years in the 
office, done much to bring about this awakening. 
Chancellor Canfield bea devised a plan by which the State Uni- 
versity shall come to the pe.ple. The various professors have ar- 
ranged lectures upon euitable topics which they deliver in the towns 
of the state upon invitation of the high schools in those places. 
The high school pays the expenses, the learned professor enter- 
tains ~ audience, and both the community and the university are 
benefited. 

The normal school board at a recent meeting elected Professor 
Norton of the training department of the Oswego, N. Y. Normal 
School, to the principslship of the Nebraska State Normal School 
in place of Professor Farnham, whose resignation was recently ac- 
cepted. The new principal is to begin his duties the first of Jan- 
uary next. 

Samuel Avery of last year’s class at the State University is doing 
excellent work as teacher of pbysical sciences in the Beatrice 
NEW JERSEY. 

State Editor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Toms River. 

Prin. E. B. Shallow of the Third Ward Grammar School of 
Rahway has resigned. 

The corner-stone of a megnificent building for the Hasbrouck 
Institute was laid a few days ago in Jersey City. This institnte was 
founded thirty-five years ago by Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, now 
a resident of Newburgh, N. Y., and is ranked among the baat 
private schools in the state. 

Co. Supt. James O. Cooper of Morris county has selected as a 
county board of exhibit the following well-known principals: W. 
L. Havens of Morristown, J. H. Hulshart of Dover, W. B. Mat- 
thews of Madison, Frank O. Poyne of Chatham, and L. J. Whit- 
ney of Boopton. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Education of Plainfield it 
was decided to abolish the afternoon session of the public schools, 
so that the children might use the afternoons for home study. 

County Supt. Heath of Hunterdon county has appointed the fol- 
lowing as a county board of exhibit: Prin. P. S. Hulsizer of Fiem- 
ington, Prin. E. J. Frey of Clinton, Prin. A. B. Rittenhouse of 
Stockton, and Prin. N. J. Tomer of Frenchtown. 

Princeton College has jast made a number of important changes 
in its requirements which will go into effect at the Jane entrance 
examinations in 1894. The standard of admission is raised, and 
the principle of maximom and minimum requirements is intro- 
duced. erodotus is substituted for Homer which will be read 
later in the course. French or Geman will be required of every 
candidate for admission to college. English prose composition 
based upon specific authors will also be required. _ minimum 
requirementa for admission will be English composition, Latin 
grammar, Latin prose. Cwsar (five books), Virgil (six books), 
Cicero (nine orations), Greek grammar, Greek prose, Xenophon 
(four books), Herodotus (selections from the Seventh Book), 
French or German, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. It is 
claimed that these minimum requirements are at least equal to 
Yale entrance and superior to Harvard’s minimum. 

Rev. R. C. Campbell, A. M., of Bordentown has a very able 
lecture entitled ‘‘ The Modern Pedagogue”’’ which he is deliveriag 
at New York and New Jersey Institutes. 

The latest venture of a New Jersey teacher into the text-book 
contest is an English grammar by the late Miss Harriet Mathews, 
teacher of English grammar and psychology in the Trenton State 
Normal. Miss Mathews was considered a very efficient ia- 
structor. 

New Brunswick, Asbury Park, and Toms River have just 
made large additions of books to their school libraries. 

The Trenton State Normal bas an enrollment of 385 pupils, 
while the Model School haa over 600 pupils. 

Supervising Principal W. A. Deremer of Atlantic City who has 
been very sick for some weeks, is able to resume his work. 

The Vineland High School building has been enlarged by the 
addition of six rooms at an expense of $14,000. 

The Montclair school officials are much pleased with the new 
system of ventilation recently introduced into their school building. 
Ratgers College has recently received a gift of $20,000 for a new 
gymnasium. 

Prof. Chas. D. Ranie, the popular principal of the Mt. Holly 
achools, has seventeen teachers under his supervision. 

Principals Dunbar, Sherman and Winslow of Orange constitute 
the Essex County Board of Examiners. 

Prof. Marion M. Miller who teaches oratory and wat :etic criti- 
cism at Princeton, has resigned to accept the position of literary 
editor on the University. 

Professor Perry of Peddie Institute who succeeded Principal 
Slaught, last September, is very popular with his students. Prin- 
cipal Perry was vice principal of Keystone Academy from 1883 to 
1887, and Professor of ethics in Bucknell University in 1891-2, 

Newark is to improve the evening schools this season. 

William B. Loudenslager has been elected superintendent of the 
Atlanta City Schools. 

State Superintendent A. B. Poland is gathering a number of new 
statistics for his first report. Inquiries are now being made as to 
the number of state-certificate holders in each county, the number 
of teachers too closely confived to their text-booke, average number 
of studies, average monthly increase in salaries of males and fe- 
males, and average daily number of recitations. Dr. Poland is 
aleo greatly interested in the present condition of secondary instruc- 
tion in this state which is sorely in need of state encouragement and 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis has but forty-five minutes for the noon hour, and there 
as a call for its extension to one hour or even one hour and a half, 
Se Barrett of Cha heroic 

o ent tt o ttan ia of the 
schoolmen who know what is needed aol oak for it 


VIRGINIA. 
am County Teachers’ Association have a Teachers’ 


The Rockingh 
Column in the Free Press of Harrisburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


fight 

Prof. N. M. Fenneman of Irwin has been chosen by Prin. Z. X, 
Snyder of the Greeley (Col.) Normal School as an associate. Our 
state loses one of its brightest, cleanest young men. 

McKeesport is to have a thorough overhauling of the sanitary 
conditions of the 

Germantown has a new director of drawing, Prof. Wm. A. 
Mason, who has a salary of $2,500. 

WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, B. W. BRINTNALL, Olympia. 

The report of the Spokane schools for 1891 and ’92 is being dis- 
tributed. It is very complete and makes an excellent showing. 
Superintendent Bemiss has a corps of fifty-five teachers and re- 
ports an enrollment of 2 946 pupils. 

County Superintendent Bean of Whitman County is the state eu- 
perintendent elect. Mr. Bean has made an excellent record in hié 
county and should do equally well in his new position. 

Governor Ferry has appointed B. W. Brintnall of Olympia to the 
nosition of the atate board of education, made vacant by the re- 
moval of Prof. F. B. Gault from the state. 

Superintendent Barnard of Seattle will open a new building after 
the holidays, which will be occupied by pupils who have heretofore 
been accommodated in rented rooms. 

Supt. G. B. Johnston of New Whatcom has issued his first an- 
nual report. The teachers number twenty-seven, including special- 
po Na the report indicates that the schcols are in a high state of 
efficiency. 

Superintendent Payne of Dayton has issued a manual of instruc- 
tion and rules and regulations for 1892-93, which speaks well for 
the schools under his charge. 

State Saperintendent Bryan’s biennial report is now before the 
people of the state. It elicits the highest praise on every hand. The 
educational people consider it one of the ablest and most compreben- 
sive reports ever issued by a state department of public instruction. 
Superintendent Bryan treats the educational topics that are at this 
time live issues in this state, with a vigor, earnestness, and logic that 
should havea most beneficent inflaence upon thescbool legislation that 
may be proposed in the state legislature this winter. His remarks on 
the support of the common schools and “‘ the text-book problem will 
be read with interest by school men everywhere. The statistical por- 
tion of the report is very valuable. Inthe past two years the state 
has made a gain of 40 per cent. in school enrollment. The expen- 
ditures for the year ending June 30, 1892. showed an increase of 
151 per cent. over the year ending Jane 30.1890 Washington has 
been especially fortunate in having for its first state superintendent, 
to organizs the department of public instruction a man possessing 
not only rare executive abiilty, but also common sense and sterling 
integrity. Superintendent Bryan, as he voluntarily retires from 
office, will take with him universal commendation and esteem. 

Walter J. Thompson of Tacoma has offered to present the city 
— toward a manual training school if one could be estab- 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Virgil A. Lewis of Mason County, at present editor of the 
Southern Historical Magazine, has been elected state superintendent 
- schools. He has not been engaged in school work within the 

ast year. 

The oldest public school building in the state is on the farm of 
Jadge Dan. Lucas of Jefferson County. It has been photographed 
for the World’s Fair. 

The result of the recent election is likely to place a new element 
in the different boards of regents of the state educational institu- 
tions. Marshal County has thia year, as usual, led in the line of 
township institutes. It is a recognized fact among men that the 
county superintendeney mast be made more efficient or abolished. 
The World’s Fair work must all be in the hands of the committee 
by Feb. 1, a 

WISCONSIN, 


Prof. C. H. Sylvester of Whitewater High School has been ap- 
pointed by State Supt. O. E Wells as ‘‘ assistant in supervision of 
high schools.’? His daties in that position include visiting and in- 
specting the nearly two hundred free high schools in the state, 
and corresponding with and advising principals and high school 
boards. The place is a very important one, for which Mr. Sylves- 
ter’s experience and aptitude well fit him. He has brought the 
Whitewater School daring the last four and a half years to a very 
high degree of efficiency. His literary and scientific tastes lead 
him to form a very high ideal of the proper standard of school 
work, while his genial ways will secure for him a welcome every- 

WYOMING, 


The state managers of the Wyoming Colambian Exhibit have 
ordered all work on the state educational exhibit abandoned. The 
reasons given are: (1) Uncertainty of any space atall. (2) In- 
adequate space if any is given. This action is doubtless for the 
best, but is very unfortunate as the work from the schools was due 
in Cheyenne Jan. 1. 

The Cheyenne High School enrolls 43 boys and 31 girls. The 
junior class has 4 girls and 15 boys. 

Mies Mary Miller who has taught in Laramie connty for several 
years has resigned her position. 

An effort will be made during the coming session of the legisla- 
ture to have the school lews revised, in order that kindergartens 
may be supported from the regular school fand. 

Superintendent Farwell has issued his biennial report. It shows 
for the year ending Sept., ’90, as follows: Namber of school build- 
ings, 226; number of schools, 344; number of pupils enrolled, 
male 4,808, female 4,618; number of teachers, 367; average com- 
pensation of teachers, $54,23; a cost per pupil, $2.97; 
amount paid teachers, $124,721.43. 

The following women were elected county superintendents at the 
last general election, no men need apply for this position in 
Wyoming: Albany Co., Mrs. Sarah Pease, Laramie; Carbon, Co., 
Mrs. Mary L. Jennings, Rawlins; Converse Co., Mrs. M. Goodwin, 
Douglas; Crook Co., Miss Barbara Gann, Sundance; Fremont 
Co., Mrs. Stella C. Kirwin, Lander; Johnson Co., Miss Mary S. 
Watkins, Buffalo; Laramie Co., Miss E:elle Reel, Cheyene; Na- 
trona Co. Mrs, Florence Kennedy, Casper; Sheridan Co., Miss 
Bernice Kyle, Sheridan; Sweetwater Co., Mary A. Clark, Green 
River; Uinta Co., Mrs. J. M. Young, Evanston; Weston Co., 
Mrs. Mollie Baird, Newcastle. Term of office of each expires 
January lst, 1895. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION is providing 
several entertaining rooms in ‘‘ Columbian Hall’’ at the World’s 
Fair, where school committees, superintendents, and college presi- 
dents wishing to engage teachers can meet and confer with them. 
Teachers should engage rooms in or near Columbian Hall, and regis- 
ter early with the Association for places in September, 1893. 
Superintendents and committees shoald: 
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LAND | diate school. Several desirable sites are available | 
MAINE. a ® for the proposed new high school building, and the 
School in district No. 9, Camden, is under the res if and Exercise, City Council have them under consideration. The 
instruction of F. I. Wilson of Belmont, use of a room at one of the schoolhonses has bsen 
Mies Addie Moore is teaching in the Thurlow| Getall that’s the school board for the university ex- 
The tollowing new teachers have been assigned Possible of The Warren even ing school committee reports 8 
for the Auburn School : Mise Lucy Phinney, Miss) both, if in of pupils. 
: voted to 
The senior exhibition with junior parts at Colby and nerve. 2S CONNECTICUT. 


University‘recently took place in Waterville. 

The winter term at the Higgins Classical In- 
stitute, Charleston, has begun with about 50 
students. Miss Mary Bickmore of Waterville is 
preceptres3. 

The fall term at the Ricker Classical Institute 
at Houlton closed last week, with public exercises 
in Wording Hall,consisting of declamations,songs, 
ete., from Whittier’s writings. The vacation will 
last two weeks. 

Within a few weeks the State Board of Educa- 
tion, assisted by prominent teachers and euperin- 

y for the pupi e grades of the public 
schools below the high school. ae 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Edward C. Chickering of Exeter hes been 
awarded first prize for entrance examination in 
Latin, at the University of Vermont. He also 
received third prizes in Greek and mathematics. 

A prize-speaking contest is the excitement in 
the New Boston High School. It will take place 
on Thursday evening, Dec. 29, when ten students 
will take part, The teacher, Miss Anna Covell 
of Shelburne Falls, Mass., is spoken of very 
highly and i; doing excellent work for the school. 

McCollom Institute at Mont Vernon closed a 
successful term of school on Friday, Dec. 16. 
The exercises consisted of debates, declamations, 
a drama, and the reading of the Lyceum Echo. 
At the opening of the winter term, January 3, the 
Oat Door Club will begin its meteorological ob- 
servances, and the long-talked-of weather station 
“eal 

rof. B. M. Avery resigned his position as 
principal of McGaw Institute, Reed’s Ferry. The 
winter term of the district schools opened Mon- 
day, Dee. 12. 

Nashua public schools will have a local exhibit 
of school work about the close of the winter 
term. 

George R Swain of Lakeport 
Cal., to resume his old position 
public schoole. 

— Academy, Andover, reopens with fifty 
pa 

Miss M. E. Barrill is the new preceptress at 
Pembroke Academy. 

Exeter’s evening school has opened with twenty- 
five pupils. 

Robinson Female Seminary at Exeter has re- 
ceived a collection of Rocky Mountain minerals 
from Capt. A. C. Grout. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


A kindergarten class of children, between the 
ages of three and five, has been instituted at the 
State Normal School in Worcester. It is in charge 
of Miss E. Louise Richards, formerly of the North 
Bennet Street kindergarten, Boston. The idea is 
to give the pupils of the normal school a practical 
illustration of kindergarten methods. 

B. O. Day of New York City, has been 
as superintendent of the public schools of East- 
hampton, in place of Mason S. Stone, who re- 


goes to Ventura, 
aa in 


force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 


where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 


primary echool, Shrewabury. Miss Minnie Dearth 
has been asked by the committee to take her place. 


Mr. Fisher’s resignation as principal of the 


grammar school, Millis, has been accepted. 


Principal Gay of the Malden High School bas 


received an appointment as superintendent of the 
Massachusetts achool exbibit at Chicago, and has 
received leave of absence for one year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Mr. George W. Swinburne, Jr., has been con- 


firmed as assistant teacher in the new evening 
claeses in mechanical drawing in Pawtucket. An 
extra assistant will be added to the first interme- 


The scheme of lectures presented by the Con- 
necticut Society for University Extension, of which 
the Society for Edncation Extension is the center 
for Hartford, puts the means of obtaining cultare 
im its true sense in the hands of every man and 
woman in the city. 

Mies Annie Burdick Sheardown, upon the rec- 
ommendation of Supt. BE. C. Willard of Stamford, 
has been appointed by the board of education 
special teacher of physical culture in the public 
schools of that city. In addition to this new specialty 
of physical training—for which the board appro- 
priated $300 for the five weeks’ course—Stamford 
now employs special teachers in music, drawing, 
manual training, and cooking. 

The Bridgeport Board of Education is to begiv 
an agitation before the coming legislature for a 
normal school in that city. 

The attendance at the New Britain Normal 
School is larger than ever before in the history of 
the institution. In the normal department there 
are 308 echolars, while the secondary, model, and 
kindergarten schools are full. Owing to the in- 
crease in the attendance every yeer, it will not be 
long before an addition to the building will be ab- 
solately necessary. There are 225 names on the 
evening school register. 

Miss Sarah Farrell succeeds Miss Jcaie Wixted 
at the South Street School, Danbury. 

The teachers of the Preston schools are F. H. 


Mr. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to 
find a teacher of Geography and Drawing. Sal- 
ary, $2000. He wishes to hear from any qualified 
for the place. Address care Teachers Co-Opera- 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 


Bushnell, principal, Misses Grace Albertson, F. F. 
Fitch, Annie N. Campbell, and B. H. Wilbur. 
Mrr. H. E. Leach, teacher in the Concord street 
school, South Norwalk, has tendered her resigna- 
tion, to take effect Jan. 1, and will accept a po- 
sition as o'ty missionary in New York City. 
Miss May Woodworth is teaching at Montville. 


Tur Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- 
intendency of Manual Training School in a large 
city. Salary $3000. They wish to hear from 
candidates Address Teachere Co-Operative As- 
acciation, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


—Talk about your transformations! We have 
seen a square man turn round.— Yonkers States- 


tive Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


signed to accept the position of superintendent of | ~~: 


education for the state of Vermont. 


Gsorge W. Winslow has closed his nearly five Re 
years’ principalship of the observation school, | ~~ 
Springfield. He is succeeded by G. H. Pitcher of | 


Barre. 


teach one of the Dana schools. 
Mies Fogg of the Brookline High School has ten- 


dered her resignation, to take effect at the close of 3 


the present term. 


Principal Charles H. Bates of the Uxbridge] = 


High School recently tendered bis resignation to 


accept a more lucrative position in Attleboro. The | ° 


school committee at a meeting called to consider 
the question voted not to accept the resignation 
but to increase his salary by $300. Mr. Bates has 
made himeelf eminently popular by his impartial 


administration, aud by hard work has materially; — 


raised the standard of the school. 


Miss Dora Sibley of Maine takes the place of| \ “= 


Mrs, Adams in the Grafton High School. 

Fall River has increased the sslaries of primary 
and intermediate teachers. 

We were misinformed regarding the expenses of 
the Rindge Manual oe of Cambridge. 
Oar figures were vastly too high. 

Miss Alta Allen has resigned as teacher of the 


TeacuERs’ HEADQUARTERS at the World’s 
Fair will be at Teachers’ Colambian Hall, on 
Woodlawn Ave , one block from the entrance to 
the Fair, three blocks from Chicago University, 
and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Park 
District. For rates and particulars address Teach- 
ers’ Colambian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


WANTED, 
AGENTs to sell our choice and hardy Nursery Stock. 
We have many new special varieties, both in fruits 
and ornamentals to offer, which are controlled only 
: by us. We pay commission or salary. Write us at 
once for terms, and secure choice of territory. 
MAY BROTHERS, Nurserymen, 
Rechester 


N. ¥. 


Miss Ethel Comerford has been re-engaged to| ~: 


paid at the rate of LO cents 


ON RECEIPT OF 


You Cannot Afford to be Without it When it C 


E DOLLAR 
die (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings 


“And wh 


humorous. 
One cigar 


that indulge 


Sh, and take out 


HAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


recently said that one of his favorite ways of spend- 
ing an evening was to hunt up every imaginable 
phase of some question in the arguing of which he 
had been worsted on his way up-town. 


en I know what the Revised Encyclopedia 


Britannica has to say about it,” he continues, “I feel 
capable of wiping up the floor with that man.” 
counterpart of Dr. Depew’s faithful library friend that 
we offer to our readers on terms so low as to be almost 


It is a 


a day less for the short period of go days 


is nothing in the way of self-denial, yet for the price of 


nce this complete library can be brought 


into the family, so that every member can, in the words 
of Charles Dudley Warner, “ Drop a dime in the slot 


a complete education.” 


SASS Dr. Depew further said that when a mere boy he 


economy. 


we will forward to you, charges prep 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND TO JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“: life observed this rule. 
: training in this direction, of economy for the sake 


i ire set of 20 volumes, ‘ 
Seok of Gooeen with the books, io which the dime may be 


‘S made it a rule to lay aside about one-fourth of his 


In fact, the idea of early 


girl’s future depends very largely on how they use their 
time and money from § to 15 years of age. We in- 
vite you to secure the Revised Encyclopedia Britannica 
at ten cents a day and present you with a Dime 
Savings Bank to instruct your children in habits of 


an be Secured for Ten Cents a Day. 


the remaining $9.00 to be 


deposited each day. This edition is printed from 
new, large type On a fine quality of paper, and 
is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper cov- 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
Please 
described, together with your Dime Savings 
ve to remit 10 cents a day (remitting 
fully paid 


deliver to me the entire set of 20 — 
the same monthly) until the remaining $9 00 15 


of Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, as above 
or enhick I enclose One Dollar, and further 


Sta 


ers, which, with proper care, will last a life- 
time. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes 
are delivered to your address, with all charges 
paid to any part of the United States, Mexico, 
or Canada. 


This is a special offer only to the readers of 
the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, and will remain 
open for a limited time only. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Staest, Boston, 
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Eee ESS Re AQ ‘s earnings, and that he has ever since throughout his 
ing agitated by leadi 
SESE RESETS |e SSW of an education, is now being agitated by leading 
teachers everywhere, because of the fact that a boy’s or 
Postoffice 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Italian government. Frederick Crowninshield 
treats in a popular way ‘‘ Decoration in Modern 
Rome,’”’ which is illustrated with examples of 


tiie. Author. Publisher. Price. some of the most skillfal mosaics. Charles F. 
- ; ne @ocou 
Knoekabout C ub in Search of Treasure. Ober Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 
Zigzag Journeys on the Mississippi . Butterworth 1 50 ‘And you have it mS Los 
‘ Schooling Days in Russia. - Laurie 1 50 remarkable |Paeblos. The short story of the num 

Sunny Hours . A ° é ° ° Borne American Tract Society, N ¥ 1 00 on Dr 3 Charaquefios,” by F. J. Stimpson, who tells the 
Pictures and Stories of Long Ago... ° Latimer 1 00 terms. . Pierce’ beanty. New 
Life of Rauch . Cheney Lee & Shepard, Boston 3 00 Favorite Prescrip- . 4 
Gleanings in the Field of Art . ° r ‘ Cheney 6 2 50 tion is nteed ork : es er’s 
Columbian Selections ‘ Carrington B. Lippincott, Phila. 5 \\y to help you, or it 
Historic NoteBook . . + + Brewer you nothing. —The Andover Review, November 1892, an- 
Fagen aad Rome . Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston it the most certain and effective departure” for 1803, as to the 
Francis . . . weren nounces 
The Mother and Other Poems. Mitchell a | in the world, do you think it could of ite publication and the size of each issue. 
London Besant Harper & Bros, New York 800] besold in any such way? 
Abraham Lincoln  . . . iia Coffin re a a 3 00 Every overworked and “run-down” wo- | After Jnnuary | it will make its appearance as a bi- 
Cathedrals and Abbeys . . . . . Wheatley bc rd ‘i; 10 00 man and e delicate and suffering monthly of a monthly, and will be consid- 
Boswell’s Johnson . 1000] it. It builds up and invigorates the bl he 
Hanging Moss. Lindau D. Appleton & Co, ** 50] whole and promotes the | erably en The ob 
proper and restores health and $4 00 to $3.00 per annum. The character of the 
of F and Mareh Violets . 30 LF perfectly barm- the following acta: The Five L’s 

. . . . . ‘ 

an Enchanted Garden Cassell Pub. Co, New York less, and y for woman's needs. | jin Education,”’ by Prof. Samuel Harris; “Alfred 


TalesfromtheMabinogion . . . Tennyson.” by Mr. 8. H. Thayer; ‘‘ Earlier Pro- 


JOURNAL OF EoucaATION CLuB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, P ; 

One renewal and one new subscription, 

One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany 


$2,00 a year. 


‘ $5.50 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 


all orders when sent at | of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


club rates. 
SuBsCRIPTION Dept. NE 


rson at one 


time. 


ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SoMERSET ST., BosTON. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE frequently receive enquiries for a good school 
where a reliable system of shorthand is taught. 
We are pleased to be able to speak with confidence 
of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand and Typewriting, situated at 95 5th Ave., 
S. E. corner of 17th St., New York City. This 
school is in charge of the well-known reporter and 
teacher, Mr. W. L. Mason, who for several years 
has taught most successfully in this city. At the 
recent examination for a teacher of Phonography 
in connection with the New York Board of Educa- 
tion this gentleman received the highest number of 
marks viz.: 99!¢ per cent. A large number of 
Mr. Mason’s pupils are now occupying lucrative 
positions in New York City, and elsewhere, and 
we have no hesitation in recommending this school 


to our readers as one of the best and most thor- 

oughly equipped shorthand schools in the country. 

The location is a most favorable one. A special 

feature in connection with thia institution is the 

evening speeding clase for writers of all systems, 
rs of which will be sent on request. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boggs: Hello, there, Joggs, what are you going 
to do with that keg of powder? 

Joggs: I am going to try to blow myself away 
from a porous plaster that is on my back.—Har- 
vard Lampoon, 

— I have not used all of one bottle yet. I suf- 
jered from catarrh for twelve years, experiencing 
the nauseating dropping in the throat peculiar to 
that disease, and nosebleed almost daily. I tried 
various remedies without benefit until last April, 
when I saw Ely’s Cream Balm advertised in the 
Boston Budget. I procured a bottle, and since the 
first days’ use have had no more bleeding — the 
soreness is entirely gone.—[D. G Davideon with 
the Boston Budget, formerly with Boston Journal. 


—A girl gives her lover a mitten, we suppose, 
bacause a pair is out of the question.— Binghamp- 
ton er. 


Mrs. WINsLOW’s “‘SoorHine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The sweetest meat is nearest the bone, but the 
sweetest music is not nearest the trombone.— West- 
Standard. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

Anold physician, retired from genetics, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections. 
also a Peeve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger. 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and Sent b b with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. OYES, ‘ower’s 
Block. Rochester, N. eow 


— The politician who is in the soup need not 
go hangry.— New Orleans Picayune. 


— A man never has trouble in finding trouble, 
nor does he have any trouble in finding Ester- 
brook’s pens, for all the stationers keep them. 


A GREAT WORK! A GREAT OPPOR. 
TUNITY!! 


The Revised Encyclopedia Britannica which we 
offer to our readers at the unheard-of rate of only 
ten cents a day for ninety days, ie a unique and 
splendid work. It has no peer among Enacyclope- 
dias. There is but one Bible for Christains; one 
Talmud for Hebrews; one Koran for Mohamme- 
dans; and there is but one Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica for the people who speak and read the Eng- 
lish language, and who turn to it as to the one 
comprehensive, all-conclusive, and authoritative 
epitome of human knowledge in all ita branches. 


To possess this matchless work is to own a 
whole library and have access to information on 
every subject within the domain of human experi- 
ence, study, or inquiry. The extraordinary terms 
announced on another page, upon which the Re- 
vised Encyclopedia Britannica will be supplied 
to our readers, are only for such readers Remem- 
ber this fact. Itis an exclusive privilege. 

A few years ago the complete edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica coat nearly $200.00, thus 
preventing any but the wealthy from purchasing 
it. We are now able to offer a later, a better, and 
more complete edition in 20 volumes, compris- 
re a total of 7000 pages, with 96 colored maps. 

e have confidence in it and we know our read- 

ers will be benefited by having this great work to 
consult. We are willing to trust you. In proof 
of this. we send the entire 20 volames with all 
charges prepaid on receipt of only $1.00, and allow 
you to pay the balance at the rate of 10 cents a 
day, the same being remitted monthly for a period 
of 90 days. Can we do more ? 
There is now no further excuse for not owning 
this great Reference Library. Take advantage of 
the offer now. Donot delay. The offer is made 
for a short time only. 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Aire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished L ae $1.00 and 


apwards per day. European plan. evators and 
Modern 


lmportant 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION wtthin the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual, 

This Club rate wil! apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


cal paint weak back, 
to the odi we 

Herring down’ censations, ‘and ‘kindred all 
ments, ‘‘ Favorite ption” is guaran- 
teed to benefit or cure, or you have your 
money back. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner's Magazine for January begins the 
thirteenth volame and seventh year, for which 
many important attractions are announced. Serial 
fiction will be a feature of this year, represented 
by several of our leading writers. In this number 
comes the first part of Mrs. Burnett’s serial under 


the title “ The Ooe I Knew the Best of All,’’ a 
charming bit of biography. Prof. Angelo Heil- 
prin, who was in command of the Peary Relief 
Expedition, describes with illustrations the voy- 
age of the Kite, Mr. and Mrs. Peary’s Arctic 
quarters, the meeting with the relief party, ete 
in Marquis de Chambrun’s “ Recollections of 
President Lincoln,’’ is a delightful glimpse of the 
last few months of the President’s life. The very 
popular ‘‘ Historic Moments ’’ series is represented 
by William Howard Russell’s account of the “‘ Fall 
vf Sebastopol ’’ (Sept. 8, 1855), of which he was 
an eye-witness. The illustrated articles in the 
aumber, which is rich in we include Madame 
Mario’s account of ‘‘ The Poor in Naples,’’ the sev- 
anth article in the series of the Poor in G-eat Cities. 


Madame Mario investigated this subject for the 


testant Missions,” by Rev. C. C. Starbuck; 
‘© Methodism and the Andover Theology,’’ by 
Rev. J.S. Faulkner. Editorial: The Divinity of 
Christ, IV ; The Early Church; Dr. McKenzie’s 
Letter; Comment on Carrent Discussion; The 
The National Council on Doctrinal Texts; Preach- 
ing in the Epsicopal Church ; Biblical and Histori- 
cal Criticisms. Book Reviews. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The Quiver for January opens the new year 
with promise. The Dean of Canterbury gives 
** New Lights on Sacred History,”’ and then comes 
the serial ‘‘The Manager of Manston Mills.’’ 
**Some London Churchyards,’’ make an interest- 
ing article. Of short stories ‘‘ Uncle Jack” is 
raadable and pathetic, ‘‘ God in the Book of 
Nature’’ is a chapter on bees and their ways. 
There are other special articles, stories, etc. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 


— The January nuaber of Cassell’s Fumily 
Magazine ie enlarged by the addition of sixteen 
pages, which addition will continue throughout the 
year. After the dainty frontispiece comes a paper 
describing ‘‘ Glass Cloth Embroidery’’; ‘‘A Ro- 
mance of Man,’’a true story told in the form of a 
romance. ‘On the Underground ’’ describes the 
great railway that rans under the city of London; 
**Some Famous Residents at Hampton Court,’’ 
which will attract all who love the comfortable 
and picturesque old times; ‘‘ Richard Jenkins, 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 


£OLDin 


Preparing Read; 


THE BEGINNING OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


By MARY A. SPEAR, | 


With Over Three Hundred Drawings 
By D. R. AUGSBURG. 


Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher of the art of 
teaching children how to begin school life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius 
in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects upon the 


blackboard. 


ing and in learning to read. Many 


ease and with a natural expression. 


with the pupils, 
preparation should be made at home ; 
school. 


From Cou. FRANCIS W. PARKER. Prin. Cook 
Cement Normal School, Englewood, Ill.: * I regard 
Miss ar as one of the best teachers in this coun 
try. Her book is like herself,—full of thought and 
suggestions. Miss Spear is one of the few teach. 
ers who always teaches from a fundamental pee 
ciple, and I can cordially recommend her little 
to all my fellow-teachers.”’ 

From JOHN 8. Hayss. Prin Forster School, Som- 
ervilic, Mass.: *‘Itis worth its weight in gold! No 
teacher of beginners can afford to be without it. it 
is full of helps and suggestions.”’ 

From ALEX. E. Frye, Supt. Schools, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal.: *'* Preparing to Read’ is the best 
book for primary teachers that I have ever read. I 
regard it as the most valuable contribution to educa- 
tional literature that hast appeared for many years 
if its price were its weigh in gold, I should say that 
20 primary teacher could afford to be without a 


capy. 
Addresss 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of read- 


a primary teacher who means well 


utterly fails because she does not understand the nature or amount of 
preparatory work necessary before a child is able to read from a book with 


With this book in hand no teacher 


need fail in teaching reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses 
The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 


following this with the preparation at 


From W. W. STETSON, Supt. Schools, Auburn, 
Me.: “There are many good things in this world. 
There are not many best. Preparing to Read be- 
longs to the latter class. Icongratulate you on the 
blessing it will be to the primary teachers of the 
United States.” 


From Pror. M. G. BRUMRAUGH, Huntingdon, 
Pa.: “I desire to commend most heartily Miss 
8 and Prof. A ate to Read, 

© my mind it is an ideal k, furnishing both a 
theory of specific value and ample material for its 
application.” 


From WILL 8. MONROK, Supt. Schools Pasadena, 
Cal.: ** Miss Spear is, indeed, one of the truly artist- 
teachers of this day and generation, and this record 
of her experience will prove an inspiration and he!p 
to thousands of men and women who never came ip 
contact with the author.” 
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Dec. 29, 1892. 


Master,’’ a capital story which is follo 

em called “Snow Figures’’ and that ake 
‘Toe Mystery of Garstin House,’’ which is a mys- 
tery indeed. “ Mr. Walter Besant and the East 
Enders’ is an interview with that distinguished 
novelist by Raymond Blathwayt. A portrait of 
Mr. Besant, his home and its interior are given. 
There are more stories than usual, faller fashion 
letters, and an over-ranning ‘‘ Gatherer.’ Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.50 a year in advance. 


— An extremely interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Migration of Invalids,”’ by the Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot of Denver, is among the best things in the 


December number of the Lend a Hand. This is 
a new problem in the administration of charity, 
and is ably treated by one who has fully investi- 


gated the subject. What ‘‘ The Schoolship Sara-| 


toga ’’ tries: to do. and does, is told by Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, who takes much interest in 
this institution. Mr. Hale also writes on ‘‘ The 
New England Ministry.”” The Secretary’s report 
of the year’s work of the Massachusetts Indian 
Association will be a surprising record to those 
who do not know of the work of this society. 
Tenement House Statistics,’ “ Kodak Views of 
English Charities.”’ ‘‘Co-operation and Profit- 
Sharing,’’ and Field Matrons,’’ are other papers 
of the number. Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 
$2.00 a year; 20 cents singly. 


—A paper of unusual importance will appear in 
an early number of the Century. It is “A De- 


fense of Rassia,”’ written by the Secretary of the 
Rassian Legation at 
the Ruasian point of view as to certain matters of 
internal administration which have excited the 
criticism of the outside world—notably the expul- 
sion of the Jews. 


—A wonderful advance has been made in late 
years in the equipmen of the sick room and in 


methods of nursing. The Health magazine allows 
nothing new in this line to go unnoted, and also, as 
in the December number, considers many valuable 
aids for the prevention of disease. 132 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art, for January; terms, $3 50a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

The Chautauquan, for January; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

Home and Country, for January; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: Joseph W. Kay. 

Chaperone, for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Chicago: The Chaperone. 

Godey’s, for January; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: Godey Pub. Co. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, for January; terms, 
$150 a year. New York: Cassell Pub Co. 

The Forum, for January; terms, $500 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co 

Wide Awake, for January; terms, $2-40 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Our Day. for December; terms, $2 50 a year. Bos- 
ton: Our Day Pub. Co. 

Lend a Hand, for December; terms, $2 00 a year. 
Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 


YMINASTICG CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. Price, 1§ cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents. 


These cards containing graded exercises have 
been prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and from 
one series to the next, and the various movements 
have been thoroughly tested in both primary and 
grammar grades. The first series is particularly 
well suited for primary grades, and the entire set 
will furnish enough work for a a year, in an ordi- 
nary school. They have been especially adapted 
to the limited space available between and around 
the desks of our school-rooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach 
the Ling system. They are simply aéds, and as 
such have been found useful, especially in the 
hands of tired or new teachers, _ 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, 
leaving the teacher free to give his attention more 
directly to the execution of them by the class. 


The results have been gratifying. Teachers} 


like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 

BARON NILS POSSE, M.C., Posse |Cymnachen, 
Boston, Mass. : — ‘“‘ The ‘Gymnastic as rds’ compile 
by Mr. F. A. Morse and intended for u e in schools, 
admirably fill their place; for they are the outcome 
of actual experience in teaching under those most 
difficult conditions, — the encroaching much 
needed floor space by desks and chairs. eo 
taught under these same conditions, I can spea 
with authority on the matter, and can testify to the 
excellenceof the cards.” 


Address all orders: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


W SEs CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
ELIERS please mention this 


Washington, and presenting | Co 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Bast 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
eects, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
schons carefully paren.” Salis 
Oommen 
and renting of school property. 
furnished. 


E. MIRIAM OCOYRIE 
150 AVENUE (corner of Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOLS and TEACHERS 


Promptly secured through 


SPAULDING & MERRILL, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


7 years established. 
Circulars free. Write us. 3t 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & OCo., M. D. Berlitz & 
.» New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Cattalogues on application. 

CABL SCHOENHOE, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, éc t0 William BR. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S51 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


771 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & C0, 


omsen’s New metics Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessous in English. 
Kellegg’s Rheteric, and Literature. 
Gutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. 
iS] Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 6 


Christopher Sower Co., Phiilada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. ting } Mental and 
1. Union Arith. Course, mbining Written. 

Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. ice, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphe of uniformly easy le . 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E. 17th St.. New York. 


ONGS. OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH B 


un Dn cloth. ce. 
Address NEW ENG. rus 0O., 


8 Somerset 8t., 
Educational Institutions. 
COLLEGES. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


0 SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


{Mi48s- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
tng of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
corner of Master Sirest Beaton,” 
ew corner of Exeter PD. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal, 
{yj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


For ulars address 
Miss ELLaN Hypa, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
both es. For catalogues, address the 
= A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 

Ladies only. ogues, address the 
For ladies only. Hor catalogues, sadness 
OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

S For both sexes. 


TWO PL AC $ are vacant in our school. Supt. Young of New Rochelle wrote us. a few days ago, but I 
E hardly suppose 


can find there, bat will give you till Tuesday.” The New Rochelle places are not the easiest to fill. The teachers 
must be not only normal graduates with superior recorde, but they must be /adies, of good appearance and 
manners, an attraction as well as an influence in the schoolroom. One of the places required that the teacher 
should be an expert pianist. That we had just the candidate for, and recommeuded her with confidence. The 
other we poones over for a while without hitting come in, now preceptress of a union achool, not willing to 
on just the right one, till a lady happened to IN take lower work, and sure she could get released at once. 
This fitted to a T and we telegraphed and wrote about her so em hatically that Supt. Young telegraphed to her 
offering her the position. But on reflection she had decided she ought not to ask for a release, and declined. This 
was a sore disappointment, but we succeeded in finding another who particularly wanted such a place. We tele- 
graphed Mr. Young that there would be no slip this time; she went down by the first train, and was at 
once engaged. This is how we filled two places at New Rochelle. Mr. Young writes E HE LE 
(Dec. 6), “ Please accept my hearty thanks for your efforts to secure good teachers for us.” N W ROC L 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. .. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


L during the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 
r have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this searon. August and September 
are two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by ue on very Short notice. Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALRERT, Mgr., School and College Bureau, 211 Wabash Av, CHICAGO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our belping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
70 ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
Tremont Place, ve., abash Ave.,;| 371 Main Street, ; 12044 So.8) | 48Washington B 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident th: we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Applica’ on orm, 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 5t., Albamy, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield &St., Boston, Mass. 


tor lady NORMAL GRADUATES occur often even during the dull 
season. Last Saturday we ‘iad calls for four at wood Salaries. 
4 Our list is about exhaustec. We want mors *tch teachers for 


vacancies. This Agency has located 1800 teachers whose salaries aggregate more thee One middton dollars. 
No advance fee for tration. Send stamp for blank. 
W. D. KERR, Manager UNION TEACHERS’ 44 New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. * 
Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bid.) 


and th wishing a change at 
rea ry, should CINCINNATI, 


an increased , should 237 Vine Street, ue 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. By sinces | AMERICAN 

No F E, E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, of | ScH@oy. 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, | BUREAU 


or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. | 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAD, 
211 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 

The best city schools, colleges, un versities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church’ schools, 

etc., are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses apd tutors. Now is 

the best time to register fr fall positions. Send for Hand Book, and note what we age dots for teachers, 


Estab. 1885, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass, : 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We recelve calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad, During the admixistration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than §:,000.000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Some REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE OCONFIDENCR AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHEKS AND SCHOOL OFFIORES ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates is 
in New England, having been established large and embraces many of the ablest teach. 
in 1876. ; ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re » 
years is a professional educator, and has | ceive prompt and careful atten (0m. 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of one : trons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to schoo! ofeers ror 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon mma ORCUTT, Sealine 


’ A Study tor 
Native Tees. School and Home. 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Provivence, R. I. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native 

little is designed to supply this demand. Works upon 

do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a friendly 
acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. ad 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in town 

and country. Itis wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on this subject. 


;. a r the scientific descriptions of trees in 
The School Journal, New York City: “ For the general reade inner needs something more simple. 


ical and contain too many hard names. The be 
to furnishit In encouraging pupils to observe and study trees, teach- 
ers will unquestionably find this little book of great assistance. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


Catalogues address 
J. G. President. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The new subscriber who sends @ year’s 


Subscribe for the Journal of Education Now. iiscrinion rive 


his FREE, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. venth as well; for 
ny subscription beginning Jan. 1 will cower the ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., SOMERSRT 


will be the thirty-siath, and a year's 
over 400 pages, (Price, $2,504 year.) 


) y IBE Now. The volume which begins with the first tssue tr. January 
That is why we say, SUBBCR ad fir 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MACMILLAN NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY. DR. 8. 8. LAURIE. 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
Teount author of “Occasional Addresses on Educational 


Subjects.” Fust Ready. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDOR M. Hos- 
Kins, C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, California. » Cloth, $2.25. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By Wituiam B. Smtrx, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. Part I., 75 cents. 
Complete, $1.10. Fust Ready. 


PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
By Natuan F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 
in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 
MACIULLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 
By A. M. Coox, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 


for Translation. 
American Edition. 
Revised and adapted to American Schools, by James C. EGBERT, 
Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 18mo, 40 cts. 


*,* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Edwation to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


Creek Language and Literature, Latin Language and Literature, German Language and Literature, French Lan- 
guage and Literature, English Language and Literature, Mathematics and Science. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO, - - 


A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke. With Maps. Uniform 
with Bryce’s “The American Common ,)" with map. 


Large, 12mo, $2.50. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
A series of Standard Books for supplementary reading in Schools 
and for School Libraries. fzmo, strongly bound in cloth, 
50 cents each. 

THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 

By the Rev. ALFRED J. CuuRc#, author of “ The Story of the 
Odyssey,” “The Burning of Rome,” etc. _ 

MADAII HOW AND LADY WHY. 

First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. By Rev. CHARLES 

KINGSLEY, author of “ Water Babies,” “Greek Heroes,” etc. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and arranged, with Notes by FRANCIS TURNER PAL- 
GRAVE, editor of “ The Golden Treasury Series,” etc. 


- 112 Fourth Av., New York. 


Vol. XXXVI.—No. 25. 


Music 


JUST ISSUED. 


FOR CHOIRS. 

SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 

po. , $1.00; 89.00 per dozen, not prepais. 

FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE DAY-SCHOOL CROWN. 


By ‘CHARLES WALKEB Ray. The latest book for 
a z pupils. It is concise and simple in its methods 
readily learn by its use to 

k for schools. Price, 20 


and an reon can 
music. 7 very valuable 


cts., postpaid ; $15.00 a hundred, not prepaid. 

Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer and Wil- 
cox and’ White Self Playing Symphony. ex- 
changed, or sold on instalm: 


ents 
— Strings, etc., send to John 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


Ne joints eutside te come apart. Fits an 
book from 33me to Sve, without cutting. 


Price per 100, ty postpaid. 
BEVERLEY 
69 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK. 
of kinds. 1 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 

the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscription free. . 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO.. 8 Somerset St., Boaton. 


S : 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
Sehool and College Teat- Books 

Mape, Charts, and Books of Reference, 

mM aneous Books. 

Send for our new Catalogue, now in press. 


BURDETT & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


DESK BOOKS ror TEACHERS. 


Miss Gilman has had ten 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


found it practicable to attempt with children. 
in two incon in large print, consisting of 
dren’s o 


PECIAL INSTKUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy dest] additional facts. These directions instruct the 


specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 


Terms: #20 a Term, $40 a Year. 


Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


be procured and how they 
“We have in this work of Miss 


very best kind, and the author 


shows that she has had long expe 
rience in the teaching of elemen-| ive, and sure 
tary science.” — Teacher, N.Y. City.| learners. 


Lessons in Zoology. Common Animal Forms. By 
CLARABEL GILMAN. Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


s’ experience in teaching elemen- 
tary science. She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 


servations, often in their own language; the other in 
smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, and 


materials, specimens, etc., are to be used, where such materials may 
r should be handled. Simple outline 
drawings are provided which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 
“Itis a good beginning for pri 
BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, Tass.| heossriee for enlldren. Itisot the | line of Sehoa 
The work is simple and attract- 


”— Wis.Jour of Education. 


Lessons 


Each “lesson” is 
statements of chil- 


teacher as to what 


to young 


Boston 


Establishe? 
Mrs. HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
. FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Capital, 860,000. 


D. A. ALLEN. 
Sec. and 


Winpsor BkEAcH HOTEL 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,’’ corner Bond Ave. and 74th S8t,) 


'EACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


ACCOMMODATIONS COOD. 


RATES MODERATE. 


LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 
Reduced Rates on Applications prior to Jan. 1, 1893. 


Address; 


D. A. ALLEN, Sea’y, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


Manual of Physical Culture, 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By AnToN LIEBOLD, 
Physical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, O 
The German-American System. 
The manual treats on Calisthenics —free exercises 
— to promote strength and grace of move- 


aD, in progressive form according to 
our Grade secon. On Physical Games, for the 


small and the grown, are intended to satisfy a 
great want felt by our educators. 

The author has had 15 years of practical experi 
ence as a teac.er of gymnastics with children and 
adult class s. 

Bingle 50 cents. Sent 
of price. Liberal terms to schools. 
stamp for pages scorn 


Journal-Gazette Printing House. 
6t Box A. L. COLUMBUS, 0O. 


SHORTHAND, snouit Senay it Home. 
honogra 


y .) have n 

to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 


ceipt of price. 
Lessons, Metropolitan Schoo! of Isaac 
, % Fifth Ave., cor, 17th Street. 


id on receipt 
end one 2 cent 


your JOURNAL 
il WITH THE 

We have just purchased a quantity of these 
binders and can furnish them to our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 

The merits of this binder are: 1. The Golid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2 Non-Mutilation of Contents. 

The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JouURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Al 
WAAC PITMAN & Kast Hew York. 


EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
No. 8 Somerset Boston. 


Preparing to Read; or, The Beginning of 
School Life. By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Drawings by D. R. Aucs- 
BURG. Boards, price, 50 cents. 


A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teach. 
ing of reading and in learning to read. Many a primary teacher 


who means well utterly fails because she does}not understand the 
nature or amount of preparatory work necessary before a child 
is able to read from a book with ease and with a natural expres- 
sion. With this book in hand no teacher need fail in teaching 
reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses with the 
pupils The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home; following this with the 
preparation at school. 


Cou. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin. Cook County| ALEX. FryE, Supt. Schools, San Bernardino, Cal.: 
Normal School, Englewood, fu: “1 Miss | “‘ Preparing to Read’ isthe best, book for primary 
8 as one of the best teachers in this country. | teachers that I have ever read. 1 regard ft 

" pear teac a x 
: that ppeared for many re If its price were 


always teaches from a tal pi 6, and I | its weight in gold, I sho 
can recommend her little book to all my 


The Essentials of Geography, including Geographical News of the Year, 
for 1892~’93. With perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. By G. C. Fisuer, Supt. of Schools, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of phy ever published. The statistical 

tables contained in the Appendix give mileage of Ban reign overei, 

is book is in octave form, bound in substantial cl ‘orated 

hatin cae n oth. Price, with Perf Maps, 60 cents ; 


SUPPLEMENT to THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, for 1891 and ’92. By G. C. 
FIsHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 
This pamphlet is contained in “ Fisher’s “ Essentials of Cuppa” It contains all the impor- 


tant geographical events of the year ending Sept. 1, 1892. It will be found ccessful in the 
schoolroom, Price, 20 cents. Special rates if ordered 


S@~ Superintendents should order these books for theirteachers. Special rates 
in quantities. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street. Hd25- Boston, Mass. 
A GENTS WANTED. © A CARD. 
- CO., 
Hotel The Hotel wal be monages 
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